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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 











ESTABLISHED 18468. 


THE GRESHA 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





Assets Exceed ; . £4,610,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . : ‘ 800,000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed ‘ ; 9,250,000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intendin ables are popular an potency ape stood. Its Policies are among st the most liberal offered to the 
public, and a re FREE. FROM ALL UNNECESSARY Ri RESTRICTIONS The Society is strong, is we Ns and favourably rat deals libe rally with i its re sured, is doing 
a large Seasons , and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 
THOM AS | G. ACKL AND, F.I. A., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 
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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 











R. M'DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anp SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS, 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further 
particulars apply to the Company’s Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 

W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Orrices—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century.’ 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.'—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P. 


One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 


™~ A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several Daily 
Newspapers in Great Britain. 





AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . - $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; . £601,670. 
30ARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarpb WEss, Esq., Chairman. 
J. D. ALexanper, Esq. | Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. C.B. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. 
GILBERT Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. | W. J. Tuompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


For two years and upwards, 5 percent. per annum. 


| Witiiam FitzGeRacp PitcHer, Esq. 


One vear, ; . . 44 = “ 
Six months’ notice, . . . ° 4 is ae 
Three months’ notice, . » 


Ms 3 ” ” 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 0 0 
Parp Up, . : : ; ‘ . . : . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, ; : - . : ; ‘ ‘ 223,000 © O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campse., Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
43 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 » for Three and Four Years. 
5 ee for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





OUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ~ + » » » Soren 
So”. oa ae 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, _. . ‘ . 5 . : 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esgq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ; . 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorcE Topp CHIEN, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Jase M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 


£505,000. 


AMES D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun WaRrrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. Duntep. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DepentTurRES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companlgs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—e2 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay darge rates of Interest; also extensive 
Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 


—, = y . . . 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, § GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY the 30th SEpTEMBER, at 10 o'clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the 1st Ocroser, at 
g o'clock in the Uprer Scuoot, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are particularly requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. Macpnerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLERK and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Rector will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and 20th 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANiTor at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any additional information 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations). 
Work for above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 











_ Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 


Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


*T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
ny WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. ‘iia 
Manarers{¥-GRERN & CO., and _ | gee 
mm anagerS— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { pine —igel 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.3 or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISE to CYPRUS, PALESTINE, Ete. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full-powered steamship 
GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons Reaister, 3000 Horse-PoweRr, 

from London, on the sth September for a 47 days’ CRUISE, visiting Tunis (for 
Carthage), SANTOoRIN, Cyprus, TripoLt, Beyrour (for Damascus and Baalbec), 
Haira (for Nazareth), Jarra (for Jerusalem), MALTA, GIBRALTAR, arriving at 
PLymMouTH on the 21st October, and Lonpon 22d October. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 
First-class cuisine. 





-_ Ln “INT ©. ( Head Office— 

M. : ( F. GREEN & CO., and on J Fencuuncn AVENUE, 
anagerS— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ] prong 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 


c or 
5 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





' BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ° . “ | BATAVIA, . . ” 
COLOMBO, . , ‘ | BRISBANE, . ° ” 
RANGOON, . . - | ROCKHAMPTON, —_ 
KURRACHEE, ‘ = ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


ee : or re i 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 0 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, ve eg and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 
Mall and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
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LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’'Hote at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from ras. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


“TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT Epuraim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and um, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect ; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 








room}; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d’héte at separate ° 


tables; large dairy farm; supplies d aily ; laundry. 
For T ariff, naale to J. BR ABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


a AND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. E lectric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 830. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


























GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 






a See LANCS. 
sees HEE SSs at / 7 : ~ 
es ca RS, SOOT a] Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
ait } reg ¢ or Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
ey Luxuriously furnished. 
%@ Turkish, Russian, and 
a other Baths. Ballroom, 
“1 Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
; Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising C abinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of | Honour, Edinburgh, 1 gh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered .. 1; I3\ N 








Hemstitched : \ N 
sadies’ x .- 2/2\- | Ladies’ .. oa .- aftxt log 
Gents .,. 3) a. | Gents’ .. oo §63/22 a 





IRISH ‘DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish N: apkins, rx per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

yards square, 2 inxs + yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
ae Huckaback > Ra 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/24 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 36° per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, 7. 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 





Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 

CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and d rawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’'S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have a Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERV OUS EXHAU STION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWE R, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting alt symptoms of premature waste and decay. 


Tus Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S AP PLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico- galv anic quackery it is a relief to ot bserve the very —_ 
and straightforw ard manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher's Apparatus is rec »mmende 


to the profession.’ see 
Sir Cuares Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:— i 
MACHER'S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic pote airs an 
I have prescribed them largelyin my practice for other similar mal en, paralysis,etc.’ 
For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet 


‘CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital | Energy.’ 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & C0.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Volumes, post free on application. 





STANDARD NOVELS 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 





A SELECTION FROM THE 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
A SERIES OF UPWARDS OF 500 VOLUMES. 


INCLUDING THE COPYRIGHT WORKS OF 


MRS. OLIPHANT, HENRY KINGSLEY, WHYTE-MELVILLE, HAWLEY SMART, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
CHARLES LEVER, HARRISON AINSWORTH, Etc. 


AND THE MOST POPULAR WRITINGS OF 
DICKENS, BULWER, MARRYAT, COOPER, SCOTT, AUSTEN, HUGO, and other Favourite Authors. 


Bound in cloth gilt, Half-a-Crown each; or in picture boards, 2s. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


MAY. MADONNA MARY. 
DAYS OF MY 
HARRY MUIR. 

HEART AND CROSS. 


FOR LOVE AND LIFE. 
LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 
SQUIRE ARDEN. 


HOUSE ON THE MOOR. 
LIFE. LILLIESLEAF. 

LUCY CROFTON. 

AT HIS GATES. 


OMBRA. MAGDALENE HEPBURN. 


The Athenaeum on ‘The Days of My Life’ says :—‘ The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the picturesque, and her invariable good sense, good feeling, 


and good taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting.’ 


By HEN RY 


MDLLE. MATHILDE. SILCOTE OF 
HETTY. 

GEOFFREY HAMLYN. 
RAVENSHOE. 

HILLYARS AND BURTONS. 


LEIGHTON COURT. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. 
REGINALD HETHEREGE. 
THE HARVEYS. | 


KINGSLE Y. 
SILCOTES. STRETTON. 
| OLD MARGARET. 
VALENTIN. 
HORNBY MILLS. 


By J. G WHYTE-MELVYVILLE. 


TILBURY NOGO. | 
UNCLE JOHN. 

THE WHITE ROSE. | 
CERISE. SATANELLA. 
BROOKS OF BRIDLEMERE. 

‘BONES AND I.’ 

‘M. OR N.’ ROSINE. 


BROKEN BONDS. 
TWO KISSES. 
FALSE CARDS. 


COURTSHIP. 
BOUND TO WIN. THE GREAT 
CECILE AT FAULT. 


RACE FOR A WIFE. 


CONTRABAND. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
SARCHEDON. 


KATERFELTO. 
SISTER LOUISE. 


ROY’S WIFE. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
Uniform with above. 
SONGS AND VERSES. 

THE TRUE CROSS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


PLAY OR PAY. 

SUNSHINE AND SNOW. 

BELLES AND RINGERS. 

SOCIAL SINNERS. | 
TONTINE. 


HARD LINES. 
SALVAGE. 

FROM POST TO FINISH. 
TIE AND TRICK. 

A FALSE START. 

| SADDLE AND SABRE. 


‘There is no brighter or pleasanter writer than Major Hawley Smart, and his books have a verve about them that is infinitely refreshing after much of the namby- 
pamby fiction of the present day. He writes a fluent and easy style, his dialogue is smooth and epigrammatic, and he has an exceedingly keen eye for character. — 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION also comprises 


Court Circular 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, 32 volumes. 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 28 volumes. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, Io volumes. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S NOVELS, 11 volumes. 


| CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS, 13 volumes. 
J. FENIMORE COOPER’S NOVELS, 20 volumes. 
| JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS, § volumes. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS, 10 volumes. 


Also Novels by LYTTON BULWER, CHARLES DICKENS, E. P. ROE, ANNIE THOMAS, G. C. CLARKE, 
IVAN TURGENIEFF, MAX ADELER. 
Write for Complete List, which will be sent post free on application. 





FORSTER’S LIFE AND TIMES OF GOLDSMITH. 
By Joun Forster, Author of ‘The Life of Charles Dickens,’ etc. With full- 
page Plates and Engravings in the Text, by eminent Artists. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘It is executed with a spirit, a feeling, a grace, and an elegance that leave nothing 
to be desired.'.—WaASHINGTON IRVING. 


MACAULAY’S REVIEWS, ESSAYS, AND POEMS. 
New Complete Edition. With lengthy Memoir of the Author by G. T. 
Betrany, M.A., and Side-notes throughout, 1200 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d.; half-calf, 8s. 


WORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition handsomely printed on the best paper and nicely bound. In 
Six Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 30s. ; half-calf, 42s. THe CENTENARY EDITION, 
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NOTES 

SociALisM is now in congress at Brussels. Delegates 
representing the Collectivist aspirations of the workmen 
of al] nations have assembled at the Maison du Peuple ; 
and of the whole body of representatives of Labour 
and Socialism the little country of Belgium furnishes 
one-half. The effect of this Belgian predominance is 
counterbalanced by the fact that voting is by nation- 
alities. But that arrangement, again, seems less than fair 
to the big industrial nations, and more than kind to the 
small ones. The Congress was long in getting to work, 
owing partly to an eruption of Anarchism within it. The 
Committee had abjured Anarchism, yet delegates turned 
up from Italy and Spain who asseverated that they were 
at once Anarchists and Socialists, and that their constitu- 
ents were like them. One was rejected by the Congress, 
and the other arrested by the police. However, divisions 
ensued and delays occurred in pronouncing the will of 
Labour on the great social and political questions of the 
day. Before undertaking to introduce uniformity of con- 
dition into society and industry, Socialists should labour 
to establish uniformity of opinion among themselves. A 
delegate from the ‘ Land of the Free’ declared that the 
tyranny of Capital hasmade America ‘a hell.’ Perhaps so ; 
but if Socialism is to work the cure, its representatives 
should not have done their part to make the Congress a 


chaos. 





Ir is now certain that there will be a partial failure 
of the harvest in Russia, and a large deficit in the grain 
crops which form the food of the peasantry. This is an 
important fact for the countries (our own included) which 
draw upon Russia for their supply of bread-stuffs ; but for 
Russia itself, which is even more dependent on agriculture 
for its daily food than Ireland, it is a most serious disaster. 
For a large mass of the Russian peasants the failure of the 
rye crop converts chronic poverty into absolute famine. 
The Government has taken measures to cope with the 
impending drought by prohibiting the export of rye and 
bran, by setting aside a sum for the purchase of grain for 
the famished, and by reducing the railway rates for the 
inland carriage of cereals. All this involves great finan- 
cial sacrifices, which Russia is hardly in a position to 
afford. The worst of the situation is that people do not 
trust the capacity, even where they can trust the good 
faith, of the Russian Government. Even its honest inten- 
tion to save the lives of its subjects is called in question. 
The Germans, listening to the hubbub of French Russo- 
mania, suspect that the grain ukase is a blow directed 
against the Fatherland, the chief importer of Russian rye. 
German Free Traders, on the other hand, are making the 
measure a handle for seeking to obtain the abolition of 
protective duties on corn. Russia, in the present state 
of granaries and treasury, is hardly fit, were she so minded, 
to undertake the grave responsibility of a war. 





Prince Ferpinanp returned to Bulgaria in time to cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of his election. The usual 


banquets were held, and the Prince delivered a speech, in 
which he said as little as possible concerning international 
matters. But it is evident from his tone that he fears no 
Austrian interference with the present state of affairs, 
Much nonsense is being written about the inclusion of 
Turkey in the Franco-Russian alliance, which would natur- 
ally end in the appointment of another to the Bulgarian 
throne. But, as Professor Vambéry showed in these 
columns, the Sultan’s desire is to be left alone with his 
own policy ; and that policy most certainly does not include 
the upsetting of the effectual though unofficial alliance 
between him and Bulgaria, which in case of war is his 
only safeguard against a combined attack from Servia and 
Greece. Meanwhile Prince Ferdinand has ample reason 
to congratulate himself and his Minister upon the way he 
has held his own amid a cloud of intrigues. 





Treves is filled with a larger crowd than has thronged 
its streets since the days of Charlemagne or of Constan- 
tine. The Seamless Coat worn by Christ at the Cruci- 
fixion has, by order of the Pope, been withdrawn from 
the reliquary where it has been secluded from sight for 
forty-five years, and exposed to the eyes of all believers. 
On the last occasion of the exhibition of the Holy Coat 
many were confirmed in the faith, some were declared 
to be healed by the virtue of the relic, and not a few 
were scandalised and turned their backs on the Church 
and its modern miracles. The throng was immense in 
1844, but it was nothing to the multitude of pilgrims 
that now invades the Imperial city. Faith, superstition, 
or vain curiosity has grown in the course of those forty- 
five years; perhaps even political as well as religious 
motives have something to do with the magnitude and 
enthusiasm of the crowd. As at Rome so in Germany 
the Adoration of the Holy Coat is regarded as a cele- 
bration of an Ultramontane triumph over the Latter 
Empire—the Te Deum of the Kultur-Kampf. 





THE occupation of throwing stones at a politician out of 
office is an easy if not very noble one. The most recent 
example is The End of Prince Bismarck in Foreign Politics, 
an anonymous pamphlet which has attracted considerable 
attention in Germany. The writer is evidently well in- 
formed, but he writes with unmistakable animus against 
the fallen statesman. He denies that the unification of 
Germany was planned or foreseen by him. He had nothing 
to do with the success of the two great wars in which 
Prussia vanquished Austria and France. The conflict of 
1866 was won by Moltke, with the help of the needle-gun ; 
that of 1870 ought to have taken place three years earlier, 
for in 1867 France would have fallen an easier prey to the 
invader. He also states that Germany could easily have 
been attacked in her rear, only the enemy was unprepared: 
two statements that palpably contradict one another. Also 
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his policy towards Russia has been (it is asserted) vacil- 
lating in the extreme. In fact, Bismarck’s vaunted ability 
is only of the makeshift order ; he is incapable of broad 
and far-seeing views. Nothing is more facile than this 
style of criticism, and nothing is more worthless. Poli- 
tical or military success is the result of many factors, and 
to ascribe all the effects to a certain set of these is mere 
stupidity or worse. The German statesman has gained 
a place in the world’s regard which such shallow criticism 
is powerless to destroy. 





Tue ingenuity which devised the remarkable statement 
in the Eclair concerning the German Emperor's religious 
services on board the Hohenzollern merits more admiration 
than does the cynicism that expected any one to believe 
it. There is something magnificently romantic in the 
description of the Emperor, armed with mitre and crosier 
and chasuble, reading warlike passages from the Bible, and 
declaiming the Lutheran prayers. But as to the sermons 





on the duty of sovereigns to their subjects ! One won- 
ders if Mr. Stead did manage to bring off that interview 
after all! The other items of the tale are merely mali- 
cious. The whole thing is no more than a daring attempt 
to account for certain rumours connecting the Emperor's 
general health with his recent accident, and of all the 
proffered solutions this is at once the wildest and the 
most amusing. 





Tue prosecution of the Bangobasi has produced con- 
siderable alarm amongst native editors, and, what is of 
more importance, a decided alteration for the better in 
their tone. Thus the comments upon the Manipuri execu- 
tions have been civil ; no editor has ventured to do more 
than express a qualified regret that the Imperial clemency 
was not extended to the Senaputty and the Tongal 
General, whilst not one has been found to advocate any 
remission of the other punishments. The owners of native 
journals propose to form defence associations, and there 
can be no harm in this, for the Bengali pressman is at best 
a timorous creature, and such an association sooner or 
later would be a drag on scurrility. Manipur—says re- 
port—is to be administered as a ‘native raj’ under the 
guidance of a President, on a distinct understanding that 
a new ruler shall acknowledge the Imperial superiority. 





In Hayti all things are working together fer revolution. 
The island has just passed through a Cabinet crisis. For 
some time it has been patent that the higher officers of 
the army, as well as the members of the Legislature, are 
disgusted by the cruelties of Hippolyte ; and the governor 
of one mountain-fort, who threw up his office rather than 
shoot a body of innocent men, was shot in their company 
by his successor. The Ministry having been censured by 
a packed Chamber, the Dictator has now set about the 
organisation of a more pliable Executive. Meanwhile the 
harbour officials at Curagoa have seized a cargo of arms 
and ammunition, whose destination was Hayti. Légitime 
is known to be at Turk’s Island, biding his time; and though 
Hippolyte is a tyrant of exceptional ability, and even less 
scrupulous than the average nigger, he may find that the 
most of his subjects prefer Légitime with his policy of ‘no 
order and no taxes.’ In which case Hippolyte will take 
to fighting. It is to be hoped that some one will manage 
to infringe French or American interests, and so end this 
exhibition of what licence can achieve for the nigger. 





Dirtomatic representations on the Yangtse-Kiang riots 
continue to be made at Pekin, and a heavy indemnity 
has been demanded on their account. With consider- 
able difficulty the Tsung-li-Yamen authorities have been 
induced to issue an Imperial decree condemning the 
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riots, and ordering heavy punishments to be inflicted on 
the ringleaders. And a most perfunctory document it 
is. The Emperor (or his secretary) declares that the 
foreign missionaries make good citizens: as if any 
Chinaman would believe that, at the very time their 
houses are being searched for the relics of murdered 
babes! Much more to the point is the paragraph which 
recalls the fact that traders and missionaries alike are 
protected by treaty. But, as Sir John Walsham said in a 
recent despatch, ‘a great deal now depends on the manner 
in which the Imperial orders are executed by the high 
officials. The Government at present seems powerless to 
deal with the situation.’ So far the only official who has 
in any way suffered for his action in connection with the 
disorder is a mandarin who saved some Europeans from 
being murdered. It is just as well that the United States 
have reinforced _their fleet on the China station: for it is 
odds but there will be warm work out there before long, 





Tue Presidential Campaign is now in progress through- 
out the States. The Democratic candidate will probably 
be Mr. Cleveland. Governor Hill of New York may ‘have 
a shy at’ the nomination ; but we are gravely informed by 
The Times that he has no possible chance against Mr, 
Cleveland—and Mr. Cleveland’s baby, who is relied upon 
to win over the female sentiment of the great American 
nation. General Harrison will probably seek re-election, 
and it is now generally understood that Mr. Blaine con- 
siders that his season of waiting is over. He has given 
way more than once, but the ‘ Bright’s disease’ from which 
he was supposed to suffer at Bar Harbour has thrown 
much difficult work upon the President, who has not come 
out of it particularly well; so that Mr. Blaine is likely to 
be at least second in the final poll. That he will win no 
one can safely predict. If he stands, it is certain that he 
will run close; but the election will depend upon the 
M’Kinley Bill. What effect that has had on the country 
will not be shown till the election. 





Tue British Association began its Cardiff meeting on 
Wednesday night, when Dr. William Huggins, the only 
astronomer who has filled the Presidential Chair for thirty- 
one years, delivered the inaugural address, Naturally 
enough, his theme was the newer methods of astronomical 
research consequent upon the introduction of spectroscopic 
and photographic appliances into the observatory. By 
these means, as he demonstrated, a path has been opened 
into the unknown of which the boldest enthus®st would 
searce have dared to dream thirty years back. The oldest 
of the sciences has thus more than renewed her youth ; 
and happy is the lot of her votaries still on the eastern 
side of life’s meridian ! 





Lorp SeLsorne, replying to a correspondent, has ex- 
pressed what may well be taken to be the sum of Unionist 
opinion as to any Irish Local Government Bill. ‘The 
party is perfectly willing to give to Ireland the same 
measure of local government as it has already extended to 
England and Scotland. But what is given for one purpose 
must not be used for another. Ireland is not England or 
Scotland ; and though it be right to concede her the same 
privileges, these must not be given without safeguards, be- 
cause the political conditions are not the same in the one 
case as in the other. In a word, the power granted must 
not be such that it can be applied by agitators to their 
treasonable schemes. 





Mr. Witiam O'Brien having discovered that the mock 
pathos of his appeal excited derision rather than pity in 
the enemy’s camp, has entered into negotiations, with the 
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result that a temporary agreement with his adversary has 
been attained. The taxed costs of the action wherein he 
was unsuccessful, together with the costs of the bankruptcy 
proceedings, have been paid into court. Of course it 
would have been exactly the same thing if the money had 
been handed to Lord Salisbury’s solicitors. In the wildly 
improbable event of Mr. O’Brien’s ultimate success no 
human being would be found mad enough to suggest a 
difficulty in repayment. But this course is probably more 
grateful to the plaintiff and appellant, and it matters not 
one whit to the defendant, who has agreed on these condi- 
tions to stay the bankruptcy proceedings. It is said he 
has also undertaken to facilitate Mr. O’Brien’s appeal to 
the House of Lords. It is not clear what this means. 
Mr. O’Brien can go to that elevated tribunal if he so 
desire, and his opponent cannot hinder him if he would. 
But those who resort to that last court must as a preliminary 
condition deposit a considerable sum by way of security 
for costs. If they fail, that is applied to meet the dis- 
bursements of their opponents. 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the London General 
Omnibus Company held on Tuesday, some interesting 
facts connected with the recent strike were presented 
to the shareholders. The ticket system has largely in- 
creased the amount of takings. The fact abundantly 
justifies the policy of the directors in putting an end to 
the previous arrangement by which it was clear enough 
that they were robbed right and left. It is said that the 
conductors only appropriated a certain percentage ; even if 
their robbery were systematic, it was none the less inde- 
fensible, and to trust to the honour of thieves were the 
acme of absurdity. The prolonged strike naturally results 
in a decreased dividend, but a company which in the face 
of such difficulties is able to pay five per cent. on its 
capital cannot be considered in a very bad way. Every- 
body at the meeting seemed in favour of a revision—that 
is to say, an augmentation—of the rates. It will certainly 
be carried out ere long, and thus the lower-class public 
will be seen to be the greatest, possibly the only, sufferers 
by the strike with which they so ardently sympathised. 





A very epidemic of balloon accidents seems to have 
come upon us. A fortnight ago Higgins lost his life at 
Leeds, and in the early part of this week we read of 
aérial disasters at New York, Cincinnati, and on the shores 
of the Adriatic. And in all cases the lives of the unlucky 
aéronauts were needlessly thrown away ; for ballooning is 
the most useless of occupations. It may be wise now and 
again to mount to the clouds for scientific purposes, but 
this motive does not determine one per cent. of the 
voyages. Nor is the beauty of the spectacle as seen from 
the earth any valid reason for the ascent. ‘The ship of the 
air looks equally well whether it be manned or no, and in 
either case it capers about completely at the mercy of the 
currents of wind. But the idea of danger has a horrible 
and unhealthy fascination for the ordinary intellect. Were 
it perfectly safe to go up in a balloon, no one would pay 
to see the spectacle. As the recent accidents prove con- 
clusively that it is not safe at all, we may expect that, so 
far from acting as a deterrent, they will act as an enormous 
stimulus to this perverse branch of human industry. 





Tue week’s obituary includes the names of Miss Robina 
Hardy, a lady whose religious stories were bought and pre- 
sumably read by a certain class ; and of Madame Agas, who 
sang at the cafés in the days of the Second Empire, and 
afterwards appeared at the Frangais and other theatres, 
where she was known as a tragic actress of radiant tem- 
perament and exceeding ability. 
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THE FRENCH VISIT 

HE most captious of French critics can hardly take 
upon himself to assert that the greeting of the 
squadron commanded by Admiral Gervais has been 
conceived in a niggard spirit. True, the ships of the 
Royal Navy collected in anchorage at Spithead will 
hardly compare in numbers and metal with that mighty 
armament through which the German Emperor steamed 
when he visited this country in 1889. But, the exigen- 
cies of world-wide possessions taken into consideration, 
the guard of honour is remarkable indeed, includ- 
ing as it does such monsters of the deep as the Nile 
and the Camperdown, the Anson and the Rodney. 
Though mustered with no design to impress, still less 
to overawe, the fleet is representative of our strength 
upon the waters ; and, in other respects, nothing that 
could lend importance to the demonstration has been 
withheld. That Her Majesty should receive the French 
Admiral at Osborne is in itself no mean compliment; that 
she should go forth to inspect the joint fleets at Spit- 
head is an act of marked complaisance. Thus a visit 
which in its origin was nothing more than an expression of 
that native good-fellowship which animates the Gallic no 
less than the British tar has been converted into a State 
ceremonial wherein Admiral Gervais plays for the nonce 
the part ordinarily reserved for Royalty. Though not 
to the manner born, he may be trusted to conduct him- 
self with dignity, constrained as he is to prove that a 
Republican who is a citizen of no mean city may be at 
home in the congregation of Princes. In short, our 
neighbours should learn from the entertainments of the 
past week that the democratic character of their in- 
stitutions is no obstacle to the due honouring of their 
representatives, and that France is in no danger of 
being treated as the poor relation of the European 
Monarchies, provided her behaviour be that of a sane 

and self-respecting State. . 

As regards ourselves, the oracles of public opinion 
in France will do well to view the sumptuous hospi- 
talities of which Admiral Gervais has been the excuse 
as prompted rather by the simple desire to pay due 
honour to foreign guests than by subtle springs of 
statecraft or by motives of Machiavellian policy. It 
is certainly not the case that we have been so profoundly 
impressed by the reception of the French squadron 
at Cronstadt as to be resolved at all costs to efface 
its effect by counter-festivities, since the call at Spit- 
head was arranged long before the Marengo and her 
companions started for the Baltic. Nor are those 
speculations other than beside the point which sug- 
gest that England, by inviting within her harbours 
the French vessels of war, disengaged herself from 
the Triple Alliance, and resumed a freedom of action 
which had been compromised by the recent visit of 
Wilhelm ur. The plain fact of the matter is that as 
an insular nation we have little part or lot in these 
ententes and leagues of the Middles against the Ex- 
tremes, of the Two against the Three. We have 
extensive dealings with the several Great Powers 
both commercially and colonially ; but no collective 
likes and dislikes, except as regards the possible dis- 
turbance of the public peace by either of the two 
groups into which old hatreds and present fears have 
ranged the peoples of the Continent. On the contrary, 
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we wish impartial prosperity to all and every Govern- 
ment, and to none more than to the Republic whose 
recent acquisitions of territory cause her frontiers to 
march with our own in more quarters of the globe than 
superficial students of current events permit themselves 
to realise. 

The main obstacle to a good understanding between 
old allies who have before now fought side by side, 
both at the Alma and before Pekin, is undoubtedly 
our continued occupation of Egypt. But even if the 
argument, that you cannot both throw away your 
cake (by refusing to join in the suppression of Arabis 
and Mahdis) and then proceed to eat it, be set aside, 
the French, did they but calmly consider their own 
situation in Africa, would see that they have already 
possessions enough on their hands without attempting 
to enlarge their boundaries by taquineries and intrigues 
at Cairo and Constantinople. As founders of empire 
they must always be at a great disadvantage compared 
with ourselves ; for their population is stationary, their 
disposition stay-at-home. Wherefore the Spanish 
element threatens to outstrip the Gallic in Algeria, 
while the Italians are far ahead in Tunis; and, in 
spite of stringent measures of compulsory naturali- 
sation, there is considerable doubt if the Creole 
population will be French in language, still less in 
sentiment. Added to a lack of adventurous emigrants 
comes a decided inferiority of method, particularly 
in Algeria: which province, thanks to the paternal 
meddling inaugurated under the Second Empire and 
still in vogue, so far from paying its way, constitutes 
itself a grievous burden to the mother-country. Yet,not 
content with the patient development of their present 
possessions by means of railways and works of irriga- 
tion, the French must needs contemplate a huge trans- 
African empire which, starting from the bases of 
Algeria, Senegal, and the French Congo, shall find its 
centre of gravity at Lake T’sad and the wealthy Sul- 
tanates established upon the shores thereof. Clearly 
here is a scheme both new and large, which will hardly 
be accomplished (if at all) within the present century, 
even should there be forthcoming an endless supply of 
explorers like Captain Binger, commanders like Colonel 
Archinard, and administrators like M. de Brazza. 

Already the fate of the numerous expeditions into 


the desert has proved a trans-Saharan railway to be a ° 


dream of the very far future ; Colonel Archinard’s bril- 
liant campaigns have shown that a fanatically insistent 
Islamism bars the way inland from Senegal; lastly comes 
the massacre of Crompel and his companions to teach 
those concerned that the journey northward from the 
Congo vid the M’banghi is no holiday ramble. That the 
Committee of French-Africa should promptly attempt 
to retrieve the disaster by means of the Dybowski rear- 
guard is greatly to the credit of that inexperienced 
but very ambitious body ; but “tis an unworthy trick 
to ascribe, as do several of the Paris newspapers, a 
catastrophe plainly due to inordinate use of the rifle 
to the machinations of the English Niger Company 
with the natives. Perhaps a consciousness of unworthy 
designs is at the bottom of these base insinuations ; for 
though Lord Salisbury did his utmost to secure for 
the French a powerful status in Africa, they can hardly 
be said to have responded in kind. The nett result of 
his negotiations was to sacrifice the legitimate Hinter- 
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land of our old Crown colonies, Gambia and Sierra 
Leone, on condition that the Republic should respect 
the influence acquired by the Company over the Sultan- 
ates between Lake T'sad and the Niger. Yet the 
Committee of French-Africa cynically advocates the 
going back upon those arrangements, and a general 
‘jumping’ of English claims, particularly that of 
Borneo, though, as Sir George Goldie has explained in 
The Times, the Principality undoubtedly lies south 
of the dividing line. ‘That is outrageous conduct, 
and affords positive evidence that the Gaul has to be 
watched abroad no less than at home, upon the Niger 
no less than on the Rhine. If only he would mend his 
ways ! 





MOVING ACCIDENTS 

HE devil’s advocate has much to say against 
holidays. Everybody who works at all looks 
forward to them with eager interest. They are the 
time when romance is to visit our lives, when the daily 
burden of cares and duties is to be lifted from our 
back, when for a little we are to be happy and young 
again. The revolving year brings them round, and 
we depart, and the far horizon that seemed so attrac- 
tive becomes commonplace just when it ceases to be 
the horizon. The pot of gold where the rainbow 
springs from the soil is not discoverable. The time 
hangs heavy on our hands; the old cares haunt us, 
more terrible in fancy than they ever were in reality. 
Calum non animum, or some other trite yet true 
apophthegm, is ever in our mouth. ‘The food agrees 
not with us, the hotel wants the comfort of our own 
dwelling. Among the commonplaces that are left are 
the commonplace luxuries that make existence palat- 
able. We return gladly, having learnt to value the 
honest sentiment and pathos which lies hid in the 
word ‘home.’ Such in sum are the two sides of the 
holiday question. As, notwithstanding all the devil’s 
advocate has to say, people do still look forward to 
them, and still go the regular round, Swiss or other- 
wise, it seems his arguments do not prevail. Indeed 
there is something in them; but there is much more 
against them. In holiday time a man suffers a good 
deal, but he enjoys a good deal. And then the plea- 
sure of the anticipation and the pleasure of the return 
must go for something. And yet there is one power- 
ful argument which the maligner of such merry-making 
might use with crushing effect, if he could secure a 

negative answer to the question : Is it safe to travel ? 
Death and suffering seem most hateful to men when 
they come in the midst of pleasure-seeking: there is a 
horrible incongruity in the apparition which impresses 
the imagination in a sinister way. The most powerful 
touch in the account of the King of Denmark’s cruel 
death is that it came in his ‘secure hour, when he 
was at ease and rest and quiet. So of all accidents the 
holiday accident is most shocking, and it might seem 
to a careless inquirer the most common. ‘The other 
day there was that catastrophe at Coldspring Grove, 
Long Island. A barge crowded with excursionists was 
about to start on its return journey, when a sudden 
storm came on, and the hurricane deck, under which 
the people were huddled for shelter, giving way fell on 
those underneath, with the result that thirteen persons 
were killed and three or four times as many injured. 
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And worse than the watery way is the iron road. For 
those whose times of pleasure are few and brief the 
excursion train is a necessity. But the excursion train 
is like a comet, uncertain and erratic. Its courses are 
marked in no time-table, it rushes in between the other 
trains in a perplexing way, and when it does come to 
crief the consequences are terrible, as we saw exempli- 
fied this week in the accident at Berne. But even the 
ordinary train has danger enough : to accomplish the 
shortest run with safety many things must work to- 
gether without hitch. We have all read what happens 
when something goes wrong, and the painful details of 
the railway disaster need not be here repeated. But a 
modern holiday as enjoyed by people in even mode- 
rately good circumstances means almost incessant travel: 
if that travel be touched with an appreciable element of 
danger, the pleasure is gone for the normal tourist. 

It is natural, then, that one turns with some anxiety 
to the Board of Trade returns of railway accidents in 
the United Kingdom, and it is with satisfaction that 
one notes that, in proportion to the number of pas- 
sengers, the loss of life is very small indeed. Last year 
there was only one in nearly seven million passengers 
who was killed, and less than one in half-a-million in- 
jured. But this is not all: a large number of those 
hurt and wounded were so through their own fault, 
and only one in six of those killed met their end in 
a collision between or accident to trains. It must be 
noted that among the passengers season-ticket holders 
are not included. Their inclusion would still further 
reduce the proportion. It has been said, and the figures 
prove it true, that it is safer to go anywhere in a train 
than to walk the London streets : a consoling fact—for 
those who don’t live in London, at all events. Two 
things are to be said in conclusion. A great railway 
smash has something dramatic about it ; hence the 
notice it attracts, and the comparative permanence of 
the hold it takes on the public mind. This makes the 
danger of the rail seem greater than it is. That is 
plain enough ; but the second remark is perhaps not 
quite so trite. If railway travelling is not really dan- 
gerous, it is very much because people are convinced 
that it is dangerous. They are more cautious on a rail- 
way than they are anywhere else, and so the potentiality 
is not converted into actuality. In those who work on 
the lines familiarity often breeds contempt, and the 
number of servants killed or injured was much larger 
than the tale of passengers, while the proportion to the 
number of those employed must have been very great 
indeed. But it is only with travellers that we are at 
present concerned. 





MR. PARNELL’S REJOINDER 


R. PARNELL stinging rejoinder to the so-called 
answer of Mr. Dillon contains nothing new, 

but it deserves to be noticed for this if for no other 
reason: that it contains what we shall treat as the 
adequate and final criticism on the course adopted by 
the late martyrs in Galway Gaol towards their once- 
trusted leader. We all know how long it was before 
these gentlemen made up their minds on which side of 
the fence to get down. We know how they wired 
across the Atlantic begging Mr. Parnell to stand firm ; 
and how they hedged and at last came round. These 
VOL. VI. 
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are known facts, and Parnell has not added to them ; 
but he has put them neatly, and in what we think mav 
be treated as the final and enduring form. Whether 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien will ever understand how 
mean a figure they cut, it is not worth while to ask. 
Nature has provided Irishmen of their stamp with a 
beneficent insensibility. But to the rest of the world 
their late leader, having his hands now quite free, and 
knowing that there is nothing to be gained by consider- 
ing Mr. Dillon any longer, has made the meanness of 
that figure delightfully manifest. It is exhilarating to 
see how he tears to shreds the pitiful excuse for the 
telegram of unquestioning adhesion sent to Leinster 
Hall after the verdict—the excuse that Mr. Dillon 
never thought Mr. Parnell would retain the leadership. 
So he advised him to hold on, calculating that thus he 
(Mr. Dillon) would achieve the glory of defying the 
Saxon, and that no harm could follow for himself. On 
every conceivable supposition this course was equally 
imbecile and mean. Dillon’s reasons ‘are the most 
original and contradictory set of reasons ever given by 
mortal man in attempting to explain an impossible 
action. He asked his leader not to go because he 
thought he would, and he was angry because his advice 
was taken. He did not, he says, mean it to be taken, 
and was only posturising for his own convenience. 
How, then, is he to be believed now when he urges 
Parnell to retire? What proof is there that he is not 
once again saying one thing and meaning another ? 
The efforts of honest John Dillon to wriggle out of the 
crux provided for him by his late leader may perhaps 
be amusing, but he will have to perform marvellous 
feats of suppleness if he gets out without more or less 
explicitly confessing that he deliberately misled his 
countrymen when he begged them to support Parnell’s 
re-election, or that he is misleading them now when he 
urges them to reject him. 

The speech, as not uncommonly happens with Par- 
nell’s speeches, contains an example of the extreme 
danger of offending an unscrupulous man who knows 
something about you which it is not pleasant to have 
published. It has struck honest John Dillon that it 
would be convenient to fix the responsibility for the 
ruin of the evicted tenants on Mr. Parnell, and that 
it will look heroic in him to assume an imposing atti- 
tude of ‘no surrender.’ Parnell answers by repeating 
his previous denials of responsibility for the Plan of 
Campaign. Then he disposes of Dillon’s heroics in a 
thoroughly Irish way—namely, by revealing a piece of 
confidential meanness on that gentleman’s part. The 
evicted tenants at Tipperary were called upon to die 
in the last ditch by Dillon for the sake of the principle 
and the dignity of their country. Why then, asked 
Parnell, ‘doesn’t he practise what he preaches’? He 
does not, for when he ‘ got into a liability a few months 
back in respect of the surety which he gave to the 
Crown of £1000 that he would attend and take his 
trial, and when the Crown threatened to seize his house 
and sell his furniture in Dublin in order to realise that 
security, Mr. Dillon’s solicitors came to me and asked 
me to sell out £1000 of the Paris fund in order to save 
Mr. Dillon’s house and furniture from seizure.’ There 
is perhaps just a touch about this of hitting below the 
belt, but in a case of Irishman cut Irishman they are 
not scrupulous. Be the decency of the act what it 
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may, honest John Dillon’s evicted countrymen have 
been told that though he may bid them stay fighting 
he has taken good care of his own interest at the cost 
of the very fund formed theoretically for their support. 
This is so exactly the line of conduct which we should 
expect from the more frothy Irish patriot, that we are 
not surprised Dillon makes no attempt to prove that 
there is either suppression of the true or suggestion of 
the false in his late leader’s tale told out of school. 
Of the conflict of evidence which has arisen between 
Parnell and Mr. Morley the value to our mind is the 
fresh proof it affords of the abject dependence of the 
Liberal leaders at the end of last year on the good-will 
—on the very whims—of the insolent adventurer whom 
they had made their master. Whether the Irish leader 
did or did not conceal himself, the Separatist leaders, 
on Mr. Morley’s own showing, were compelled to dance 
attendance not on him but on his secretary for days. 
Parnell rightly enough attributes Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
version to the kicking of the Nonconformist Conscience; 
but his own account of the personal relations in which 
he stood to the greatest and best of men rather incline 
us to think that the ‘ bolt’ was at least partially due 
to a long-suppressed but at last irresistible longing to 
escape from the kicking of Mr. Parnell. 





HABAKKUK TO THE MUGWUMPS 


T would be ridiculous if England, of all countries, 
came to shipwreck by reason of her overmuch 
intelligence. Yet the Mugwump is becoming a Force 
amongst us: and Mugwumpery is an unmitigated evil. 
The obtrusion of superiority is always offensive : there 
is something coldly unpleasant, to our crude instincts, 
in the conscious virtue of him that sitteth on the fence, 
contemptuous of less well-balanced minds, and content 
to watch the dust raised by unphilosophical combatants. 
He remains unpleasant even though he intend, when all 
is over, to oppose the victor. Now it is well known 
that from the instincts of the average man there is no 
appeal. And the conduct of the Mugwump is not only 
in bad taste: it is unconstitutional. Party government 
is impossible if there are no parties. A Whig, in the 
sense in which your Devil was the first Whig, has at 
least the merit of being an inherent dissenter. Whigs 
of this diabolic or (so to speak) orthodox temperament 
are tolerable and even useful—particularly when they 
are in Opposition. But the very virtues of the Trimmer 
are terrible to his friends. Besides being esthetically 
revolting, he is an incarnate contradiction-in-terms. He 
is fanatical for consistency in others, and his practice 
is at war with his own beliefs. The champion of sta- 
bility, he is for ever upsetting the political boat. And 
in his stern dislike of change he would hand the 
country over to periodical misgovernment. In _ his 
essence, he is simply a backslider from Toryism who 
may be very awkward for us at the elections. He 
flatters us, it is true, with his mouth. Be patient, he 
says, when thou art set in Opposition. For gold is 
tried in the fire, and just men in the fire of adversity. 
Moreover, it will be amusing to watch the brisk play 
of our leaders in both the Houses ; to see the discomfi- 
ture of the Morleys, the Healys, and the Trevelyans ; 
and to feel the country at our backs as we smite the 
heresies of the fad-mongers. 
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The pleasure would be undeniable. But it might be 
dearly bought. All men would enjoy the fatuities of 
your Parliamentary Liberal—never so much out of place 
as when he is in: but in the meantime Mr. Gladstone 
would be making Great Britain uninhabitable. The 
Mugwump is afflicted with all the peculiar shortsighted- 
ness of the intelligent man. Nowhere is it more true 
than in politics that common sense is before everything 
illogical: that to be strictly reasonable is to be de- 
monstrably a fool. Administration is not only the end 
of government. It is the function of the Tory. And 
the Mugwump, from a sheer desire to see the Tory 
fight, is like to plunge himself, his late party, and 
things in general into a sea of troubles. It is very 
true that many of us think Mr. Balfour is moving too 
fast; that most of us have had enough, for a while, 
of Radical legislation. Parliament cannot make a new 
heaven and a new earth in five years; and nothing 
but harm can come of the attempt to do so. But our 
remedy lies—not in political suicide, nor in setting the 
enemy in our strongholds, but—in bringing pressure to 
bear on our own leaders after the elections. The neces- 
sity of sticking to our guns for the moment is absolute. 
And the reason is quite apart from our content or dis- 
content with any legislation, past, present, or to come 
—Tory, Radical, or merely Opportunist. 

The Government of this country is in one sense, 
of course, the Cabinet. But all the real work is 
done by the non-political Administration. As was said 
long ago, the great establishments in Downing Street 
are in point of fact the Government of this huge 
ungoverned Empire: and all that the Cabinet can 
do is to superintend them, to inspire them with a 
living spirit of efficiency, or to throw them hope. 
lessly out of gear. Now a Liberal Cabinet, or at 
all events a Cabinet under Mr. Gladstone, is out of 
sympathy with the services, with the Indian Govern- 
ment, with the Colonies, and with every element that 
is at once instructed and well-intentioned in the Queen’s 
dominions. Foreign Powers which are friendly to us 
mistrust it ; those which are jealous or hostile hector 
it; and the Irish, as Mr. Dillon candidly professes, 
know it can be squeezed. The world sees everything 
subordinated to a hand-to-mouth regard for our in- 
ternal politics ; our really vital interests suffer in every 
possible way ; the heart, in fact, is taken out of the 
country ; and the inevitable depression in trade is one 
of the results which is easiest to bear. It is the Cabinet 
of the insanities, whose advent is desired by all the 
predatory and disloyal classes within the empire, and 
all our enemies without—by Baboos and Hillside men, 
by Russian adventurers and French politicians—which 
the Mugwumps would have us place in power because 
Mr. Balfour, as some of us think, is bringing on his 
legislation too fast. Surely there is a better way with 
him than this. 

Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration, it is often said, 
was simply unlucky. On our own confession, which- 
ever party is in power, the ability in the permanent 
service of the country remains unchanged. Our am- 
bassador at (say) St. Petersburg should not become in- 
competent the moment he no longer has Lord Salisbury 
at the end of his wire. Even among the responsible 
chiefs of the Liberals there are able men. Lord 
Kimberley, maybe, is as good as Lord Knutsford. Sir 
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Charles Dilke might return, and he at least has know- 
ledge. Lord Rosebery himself is respectable. It is 
only, in fact, the actual leaders of the party in the 
House of Commons who are reckless and discredited 
demagogues. But it is precisely with these demagogues 
that we have to lay our account: and it is precisely 
they who would paralyse the Imperial organism to its 
remotest filaments—from Dublin to Simla, from Ma- 
shonaland to Moscow—in the Home Office, the Colonial 
Office, the army, the navy, and the police. It is under- 
stood that under the last Cabinet our negotiations with 
the Boers or with Russia were ably and honestly con- 
ducted, until in each case Mr. Gladstone interfered. 
Whatever it might cost, he insisted that we should 
concede all demands. The incident must be closed and 
himself left free to attend to internal affairs. It was a 
policy of sheer petulance—an attempt to ignore the 
nature of things. The country, of course, paid for all : 
and we were lucky to escape bankruptcy. 

This is the man whom we are to see placed once more 
in power; a man embittered now by the failures of a 
long career, warped and shaken by the strain of a 
terrible suspense and by the gnawings of his appetite 
for power—cruel, moreover, with the relentless inhu- 
manity of old age, and knowing himself hated and 
despised by every Englishman who has not ignorance 
for his excuse. In half a year he would involve us in 
all our old difficulties at home and abroad. There are 
‘sullen vicissitudes’ which might make the Mugwump 
repent his vote, or even his abstention. His would be 
the reward of the fearful heart and the faint hand and 
the sinner that goeth two ways. Woe unto them that 
have lost patience! What shall they do when the day 
of the spoiler is at hand ? 





A POPULAR STANDPOINT 


T was a woman, and she was going on a railway 
journey. She seems to have imbibed the strange 
popular superstition that it is necessary to ‘ while away 
the tedium of a railway journey.” Why one should be 
more likely to bore one’s-self during the hours spent in 
travelling on a railway than during similar periods spent 
in one’s own or anybody else’s house it is difficult to 
understand ; but many people seem to think they are, 
and of course they ought to know. So she bought a 
‘shilling shocker’ and read it; and having read it, 
straightway became An Indignant Woman. For it 
turned out to contain ‘a number of disgusting details 
about loathsome maladies, and to be ‘ vile rubbish, 
and its publication was ‘a gross outrage.’ Worse still 
—and here we fully sympathise with the Indignant 
Woman—it pretended ‘ to have a moral object.’ This 
was most tolerable and not to be endured, and the 
Indignant Woman, having, as our readers will have 
surmised, a ‘reasonable command of bad language,’ 
seized her indignant pen and indited a letter to one of 
the principal London daily papers setting forth the 
facts stated above, and asking the editor if he did not 
resent with her the circumstance that ‘ pure-minded 
women are inveigled into reading’ the sort of thing 
described. She also sent for his better information ‘a 
copy of my yesterday’s purchase.’ A precise critic 
might apprehend from the fact of her having said she 
sent ‘a copy’ instead of the purchase itself, that she 
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was a ‘ pure-minded woman” in the sense in which those 
words are most often used, and retained the original for 
her own delectation ; but it is fair to assume that this 
was not so, and that she called the purchase a copy 
because it sounded more formal. The editor not only 
published the Indignant Woman’s letter, which was 
pleasant, but founded upon it a leading article of his 
own, which was sublime. 

He began by expressing his entire sympathy with the 
Indignant Woman. He said he had ‘looked at the 
work’ and found it to be ‘a story which no decent 
person could have written, and no decent man or woman 
could read without disgust.’ It was, moreover, ‘a poor 
piece of ungrammatical twaddle, without one spark of 
literary merit or the faintest interest save "—to put it 
shortly—its nastiness. And he asked, editorially, ‘ that 
the railway station novel, like the railway station 
sandwich, should be free from poison and corruption.’ 
This was all very well; but it was in his later para- 
graphs that the fun began. He observed that ‘shilling 
shockers’ were of great use on railway journeys. ‘It 
would be waste of labour to settle down to a serious 
work amid the jar and rattle of an express train.” In 
short, he fully shared with the Indignant Woman 
and many others the idea that only rubbish can or 
should be read in the train. Surely this is a little 
absurd. We should not be in the least surprised to 
hear that the article in question was written in an ex- 
press train; and if plenty of men are capable, as we 
know they are, of writing in trains solemn moral dia- 
tribes about the wickedness of publishing naughty 
books, they must be at least equally capable of reading 
in trains something worth reading for its own sake. 
But our editor will not have it. ‘ Not on such occa- 
sions, he goes on, ‘do you choose to grapple with the 
thorny English behind which Mr. George Meredith 
conceals has stories, or to harrow your soul with one 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s grim dramas of love and 
hate. Even Mr. William Black’s innocuous prattle 
(in three volumes), or Mr. Henry James's deli- 
cate analysis of misunderstood womanhood, would 
be too solid for the opportunity. This is really de- 
lightful. How profoundly the writer of that article 
must have believed in the average imbecility of his 
fellow-subjects when he penned those lines! It is 
almost impossible to imagine a person who would find 
the perusal of Mehalah or A Daughter of Heth too 
serious an exertion to be undertaken while travelling 
by railway, and yet would be willing to engage in that 
arduous labour at some other time. If ‘ you” cannot 
enjoy Beauchamp’s Career or Diana of the Crossways 
at all, so much the worse for you ; but if you can, why 
in the name of fortune not in an express train as well 
as anywhere else? As to Mr. James, at least one 
individual concerned in the production of these obser- 
vations has found some of his later works invaluable 
on railway journeys. Of course, however, there are 
people who cannot sleep in a train under any cir- 
cumstances. 

So much for what the editor in question does not 
care to read while travelling. He is still more surpris- 
ing when he comes to what he does care for. No one 
is more to his taste than ‘ Hugh Conway.’ If the works 
of that author were ‘thin, improbable, and shallow’ 
when judged ‘by the canons of literary art,’ yet ‘ you 
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were carried away by these rapid, exciting narratives, 
with their bold, sketchy drawing and bright, if crude, 
colouring. You could absorb them with comfort when 
you could not have assimilated more solid nutriment 
[such as Mr. Black’s novels], and were none the worse.’ 
It is admitted that Dark Days is the poorest kind 
of trash, and yet it is gravely asserted, by a man who 
can (sometimes) ‘grapple ’"—to use his own piece of 
loathsome but popular slang—with Richard Feverel 
and The Egoist, that when once he is established in a 
railway carriage he becomes idiotic to the point of pre- 
ferring to read Hugh Conway. His metaphor about 
food—as if one ate novels—illustrates his view of the 
subject. If he said that he could eat pastry but not 
beefsteak while his digestive organs were being dragged 
along at forty miles an hour, the statement were plau- 
sible ; but the suggestion that a mind belonging to a 
rapidly moving body cannot ‘absorb’ anything worth 
absorbing is merely ridiculous. It also tends to ma- 
terialism in religion. Hugh Conway, however, is not the 
only deity of this writer's peripatetic worship. Here 
are some of the others. ‘The same thing applies 
to the author of Bootles’ Baby, to Gaboriau and Du 
Boisgobey, to Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, to Mark Twain 
and Max Adeler, and to many other writers who are 
misjudged when they are considered literary men and 
women.’ That is to say, he brackets together Gaboriau, 
Mr. Jerome, and Mark Twain. Of course, if Mark 
Twain had written only the worst and most popular part 
of his works there had been some justice in the classi- 
fication. But to put the author of Huckleberry Finn 
on a level with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is to show 
either that the writer knows no more of literature 
‘than per’aps ’e does of Greek,’ or else that it is very 
much the holiday season. And both Gaboriau and 
Du Boisgobey could and frequently did write stories 
which were real stories, and at least as difficult to read 
with due attention and recollection as those of William 
Black or Mr. Baring-Gould. That Mr. Jerome is not 
a literary man, and ‘ John Strange Winter’ in no sense 
a literary man or woman, may be readily conceded ; but 
the way the fact is asserted is almost as bewildering 
as if a political philosopher should refer to statesmen 
like Cardinal Richelieu, Oliver Cromwell, and Alpheus 
Cleophas Morton. It cannot be disputed that the 
Indignant Woman has deserved well of her country. 
She has tempted the editor to whom she confided 
her woes to let in a flood of light upon what he and 
his doubtless astute contributor believe to be the 
‘canons of literary art’ which govern the collective 
taste and judgment of his readers. It is a majestic 
and inspiring idea. 





CORRUPTION IN CANADA 


HE fact that three different Commissions are at 
this moment investigating three distinct systems 

of political corruption may be taken—let us hope—to 
signify that the average Canadian voter has recog- 
nised at last that the Legislature is not an instru- 
ment of private aggrandisement. The Public Accounts 
Committee is inquiring into alleged embezzlements 
contrived by subordinate officials. A tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Senate is endeavouring to discover what 
proportion of the railway subsidies has been assigned 
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to the payment of Mr. Mercier’s election expenses and 
Mr. Mercier’s debts ; and :Mr. Mercier is the ‘ Libera]? 
Premier of Quebec. The Elections and Privileges Com- 
mittee of the Commons has, as every one knows, been 
occupied for more than a month with a ‘ plan of cam- 
paign, admirably organised by certain contractors who 
wished to convert the Department of Public Works into 
a business, or ‘ corner, conducted for their own profit, 
An altogether fictitious interest has been added to this 
last inquiry by the fact that Sir Hector Langevin, the 
head of the Department, was charged with guilty know- 
ledge of the conspiracy. We have never been disposed 
to assume that Sir Hector is a sinner above all the 
Canadians. As The National Observer explained when 
the charge was first made, it was not imputed to Sir 
Hector that he had taken or given bribes. We even 
regretted his resignation as a concession to the ‘ stimu- 
lant’ of a public clamouring for his head on a charger, 
And now that he has submitted himself to cross-exami- 
nation as hostile and unfair as ever yet political rancour 
dictated, we have no hesitation in declaring that, to 
judge by the explicit frankness of his answers, he left 
the ‘court’ as he entered it, a gentleman. Indeed, 
Mr. Tarte, the mouth-piece of the secessionist accusers, 
found it necessary to explain that never did he desire 
any one to understand that Sir Hector had done more 
than accept money in aid of his election expenses. It 
is no object of ours to anticipate the verdict of the 
Committee. But it may not be amiss te recall the cir- 
cumstances which made it possible and convenient for 
Mr. Tarte to take measures at the instance of M‘Greevy, 
a disgraced associate of Sir Hector’s, who had also a 
bone of his own to pick with the Minister. 

In the natural course of events Sir Hector Langevin 
would have succeeded Sir John Macdonald. Now Sir 
John, as a Loyalist, was the idol of the French Cana- 
dians. As a staunch Protestant, he (to use an expres- 
sion of the country) ‘sailed in on the Orange boat’; 
and in Ottawa the Orange party is all but omnipotent. 
Sir Hector, as a ‘* Blue, was sure of the support of his 
fellow-religionists in the Quebec district; but as a 
Catholic he is bitterly hated by those Orangemen in 
Ottawa who adored Sir John Macdonald, and who would 
not have Sir John Thompson ‘at any price’ to rule 
over them as his temporary successor. It was largely Sir 
Hector’s genius for electioneering that discomfited the 
‘Reds,’ or secessionists, a few months ago. No wonder, 
then, that (saving the French) all men were glad of 
the chance of speaking ill of his fame, or of effecting 
his political ruin. Howbeit in the press only one 
journal has been found indecent in its attempts to pre- 
judice opinion against him—an Orange and Conservative 
sheet published at Toronto. 

Unfortunately, Sir Hector Langevin’s comparative 
guilt or comparative innocence cannot alter our opinion 
of the general immorality that stalks at large amongst 
Canadian politicians. Mr. M‘Greevy, who is now ar- 
rested, and who is the brother of the informer, has 
used his influence at the Public Works Office in aid of 
contractors who subscribed to the election fund of the 
Conservative party, of which he was (and we believe is) 
the treasurer ; Mr. Perley and other permanent officials 
have taken advantage of their positions to enrich them- 
selves and their sisters and their cousins—(‘ whom they 
reckon up by dozens ’)—and their aunts. Mr. Mercier 
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has accepted a ‘ palace” from his constituents—that is, 
from the merchants for whom he acted as a parlia- 
mentary agent ; he has asked and received bribes from 
railway companies ; he has financed his ‘organ’ from 
the municipal purse, and paid his debts out of the 
railway subsidies. Mr. Chaplean, a member of the Do- 
minion Government, will have to clear himself from the 
charge of levying blackmail, or something of the sort, 
upon the company that supplied the public offices with 
paper. Nor have either the past Premier or the pre- 
sent passed scatheless through the fire. And it is all 
in spite of the severest penalties, which, according to 
the statute-book, wait upon such offences. 

All these lapses from the way of civic rectitude are 
the ordained effects of a cause which may be easily dis- 
covered. Canada is a new country and a poor country. 
Therefore it is without those two crowning ‘conducives’ 
to political decency, an aristocratic land-owning class 
and a wealthy middle-class. The Australian Conven- 
tion the other day came to the conclusion that the 
English Constitution is only serviceable where it has 
developed gradually ; but we have imposed that fetish 
of ours on a country which was not suited for such 
a * blessing.” Democracy is all very well so long as you 
have an aristocratic caste which may at once execute and 
counteract in the execution the desires of the multi- 
tude. In England there are so many vested interests 
to consider with or even before the interests of the mer- 
cantile body, that the courses of legislation are seemly 
and move towards justice rather than towards the 
amassing of wealth. And the influence of a class born 
to conduct political affairs is such that the Civil Service 
is as gentlemanly as the army, whilst those members of 
Parliament who are sent there by the populace as being 
sprung from the populace respect the tradition of the 
House. It is not easy to imagine Mr. Burt accepting 
a ‘palace’ from his constituents, nor would any sug- 
gest save in the wildest mood of jocularity that Mr. 
Broadhurst or Mr. Burnett might use the Home Office 
or the Board of Trade as a means of enrichment. In 
this connection Mr. Parnell and his Irishry do not 
count. When Democracy is led by the nobility—that 
is a State’s best ‘assurance of incorruption.’ “But in 
Canada things move on another plane. There is but 
one class there—the trading class. And parties repre- 
sent principles in a measure, but chiefly commercial 
interests. ‘The ‘ Reds’ would secede to the States for 
reasons of tariff, leaving loyalty altogether aside. The 
‘Blues,’ so far as they are French, or of the more recent 
immigration, are loyal, but the loyalty of many increases 
in proportion to the length of their account with 
Liverpool houses. An Australian statesman lately said 
of his own colony: ‘There government is finance, and 
finance is government.’ The rush to get rich is so keen 
that no capitalist would omit to‘ rope in’ a few members 
of Parliament, even as Mr. Jay Gould had judges in 
his pay. Thus it is that the rival railway companies 
are arranged in hostile camps, and run their own ‘ pro- 
fessional politicians"—accursed seed it was from the 
beginning. Thus it comes that no politician deems it 
shameful to ally himself with traders who will pay his 
election expenses, and afterwards work with him and 
for him—in return for other services. So the say- 
ing is bruited in the streets: ‘ You may trust a man 
till he gets into the Dominion Parliament, but never 
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afterwards’; and thence is the temptation to what Sir 
Robert Peel thought the greatest of offences—the im- 
proper use of public money. In Australia the same 
evil is known, but there they have no States next door 
to compete against. Party warfare has been waged 
over the external tariffs. And now they have their 
labour question, which involves a principle. As for 
Canada, ourselves are something to blame for the reign 
of political dishonour, since we have invested little 
capital in a country which would repay us well. When 
we invest more, when riches increase and the Dominion 
has her labour problem, then will the influence of politi- 
cians paid from New York fail, and the Merciers and the 
M‘Greevys will cease from troubling the land. Already 
the decree of their banishment has been spoken. 


TWO CHAMPIONS 
ISTORY, on the cricket field, is made with light- 


ning rapidity. A month is long enough to turn 
the records topsy-turvy and urge the chronicler to re- 
vise his scroll. The present season gave promise of high 
achievements and of sustained renown. It seemed as 
though once again it would be ours to sing a pean in 
the Doctor’s honour. But chance and the wickets have 
fought against the veteran ; and unless during the few 
weeks that are left he recovers something of his ancient 
form, 1891 will be famous in the annals as the year of 
the hero’s decline. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury his name has stood high upon the roll of fame ; 
now little else than a miracle can set it upon the margin 
of the golden roll. But beyond all champions of the 
world the incomparable W. G. is entitled to repose, an 
it please him, upon his laurels. Years of loyalty to the 
game, which he created anew, have earned him the 
admiration of the world. Would he return to his tent, 
or like Nestor give sage counsel to youthful warriors 
whose limbs are suppler than his own, honour and re- 
spect would follow him to retirement. But though the 
runs come from his bat with less security than before, 
is not his style as masterly as of yore, his presence as 
commanding ? Even though it be no longer given him 
to outstrip the average of lads who have not the weight 
of his years to carry, yet he will remain the pattern and 
exemplar of the game for this and succeeding genera- 
tions. It were idle to ask him to repeat in 1891 the 
glorious feats he performed in 1876. The Shakespeare 
of the game, he has written his Hamlet. Others there 
may be who for a year, a lustrum, or a decade will 
approach his shining record. None will ever surpass 
the sum of his endeavour. England will as soon give 
birth to a second Shakespeare as to another Doctor 
Grace. We may be forgiven if we have cherished a 
superstition of his infallibility, and certain it is that 
we contemplate with something of a shock a table of 
averages wherefrom the famous name is absent. But 
‘some work of noble note may yet be done not un- 
becoming men that fought with gods.’ And if he do 
fall below the standard of his own magnificent past, 
long may he remain second only to himself and still 
on occasion the most dangerous batsman of the day ! 
During the whole season Surrey’s path has been 
strewn with roses. She has marched triumphant from 
victory on to victory. Twice in her hours of ease— 
when thoughts of the championship were cast aside— 
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she has felt the sting of ignominious defeat. But until 
last Saturday her true record was unbroken, save by a 
single draw. Upon ten fields she had faced her chal- 
lenged foes : and only once was victory uncertain. For 
Somerset was it reserved to throw the conqueror. When 
Surrey set out for Taunton, it was as though Goliath 
were questing David. Only yesterday was Somerset 
permitted to oppose so august an enemy, but by this 
her claims are abundantly vindicated. The match is 
one of the most memorable of the century. When the 
second innings of Surrey began victory was beyond her 
reach. A dogged defence alone had made a draw pos- 
sible. Lohmann and Maurice Read fought the uphill 
fight with admirable determination ; and when they left, 
it seemed as if time would do the rest. And then set 
in a shameless rot, such as now and again overtakes the 
bravest spirits. Woods and Tyler were bowling their 
best, but the champion county had only to keep her 
wickets up for a few minutes to retire unbeaten. When 
Sharpe faced the enemy the situation became heroic. 
He opened with prudence, and notwithstanding the 
onslaught of the irresistible Woods he set four runs to 
his county’s credit. The clock was about to toll the 
hour of the drawing of stumps, when Woods took up 
the ball for the last over. ‘Twice was his attack repulsed 
with resolution; but two balls remained to bowl. 
For Sharpe the ‘ psychological moment” had arrived. 
Safety was his, if he outlived the over. But Woods is 
not one to let so noble an opportunity elude him. 
The last ball but one of the match clean-bowled 
Sharpe, and broke the record of the champion county, 
For a parallel we must look back to the University 
Match of 1870, when in just such another moment of 
awful suspense Cobden laid low the last wicket of 
Oxford. Triumphs so brilliant, only fall to the lot of 
the fast bowler. The success of the slow bowler, 
though more enduring, is less showy. It is his to 
send down over after over, which tax the ingenuity 
of the most finished batsman, and render his prowess 
of no avail. But for the sudden exploit, for the 
guerilla warfare, as it were, of the cricket-field there 
is no hero like the fast bowler. He approaches his 
task with an eloquent air of ‘damn the expense.” What 
if a dozen runs are snatched from him ; suppose he 
does now and then send down a full-pitch to leg; 
when the crisis arrives he and he alone can save his 
side. This the world realised when twenty years ago 
Cobden performed the romantic feat which has given 
him deathless fame; in this conviction the world is 
assured by Woods’ sudden and incomparable inspira- 
tion. Alfred Shaw himself in so tight a place would 
have been useless; therefore let us contemplate the 
average of the fast bowler in no spirit of pedantry. 
His glory must be measured—not by the slaughter but 
—by the slain. And, viewed in this light, Woods’ per- 
formance claims the laurel-crown of the season. Mid- 
dlesex straightway took heart of grace from the victory 
of Somerset, and defeated Surrey with an innings to 
spare. But at the moment of defeat, let us not for- 
get the skill and courage of the champion. Every dog 
has his day, and the bravest may succumb to adverse 
fortune. Though twice defeated, Surrey still looks 
invincible—on paper, and worthy to measure her 
strength with the best team that England can put 
in the field. 
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MODERN MEN 
PAUL MARTINETTI 


N the scheme of life gesture precedes words, and panto- 
mime, the least practised, is also the most conserva- 
tive of the arts. One after another her sisters have died, 
to be born again with features fresh and new desires, The 
drama, in England, at least, has perished at the first en. 
counter with Nature. But pantomime, though it has felt 
dishonour, has not for two thousand years suffered the 
pangs of death. As it was practised in cultured Athens, 
in imperial Rome, so it is pursued to-day : unchanged in 
spirit where all else is changed. Though licence be the 
fashion of the hour, the art of gesture is still obedient 
to ancient laws, and her professors, alone of mankind, have 
learned the supreme virtue of silence. 

Paul Martinetti, who to-day holds in trust the time- 
honoured tradition of his craft, is thus in a sense the heir of 
allthe ages. Born into a family of pantomimists, he began 
his apprenticeship in the cradle. His grandfather learned 
his trade in the austere school of Milan ; his father lived 
and mimed in Paris, and must needs have caught a breath 
of inspiration from the genius of Deburau himself. The 
third of the line has turned his happy training to good 
account, and, talent and physique aiding, has succeeded in 
illustrating once again the triumph of convention. Though 
familiar with the rigid laws of the Italian School, he is 
not enslaved thereby, and his style is more nearly allied 
to the romance of Deburau than to the classicism of the 
Milanese. That is to say, he has modified his method by 
an observation of life. His groundwork is tradition, but 
by the omission of elaborate and superfluous movement 
he has reduced his art to its lowest terms. The fault 
of the Classical School is a certain prolixity: grace is 
esteemed above expression, and gestures are tolerated 
which, so far from advancing the action, serve no other 
purpose than display. As in the spoken drama tedious 
moralities, purple patches of eloquence, should suffer the 
blight of the blue-pencil, so in the unspoken whatever is 
meaninglessly ornate deserves no mercy at the actor's 
hands. At times Martinetti can be as over-emphatic and 
unrestrained as the most intense of the British School. 
He is not incapable of forcing his effect to its utmost 
limit, of setting the same simple fact in a dozen lights, 
but it must be remembered in extenuation that he has 
played for years to a publie to which gesture is as a foreign 
tongue, and which, if he did not humour its lack of sus- 
ceptibility, might be for ever blind to his meaning. Only 
the supreme artist resolutely declines all compromise with 
his clients. 

Nature has lavishly endowed him with such qualities as 
his art demands. To marvellous versatility of facial ex- 
pression he adds surprising agility and suppleness of limb. 
Restlessly alert, he displays at his best moments a finished 
elegance. His glance and gesture need no verbal com- 
mentary. Sometimes you wish he would not dot his i's 
with so insistent a perspicuity ; you never complain that 
his articulation is obscure. He has the faculty, which he 
shares with few modern actors, of filling the stage, of in- 
spiring his audience with a sense of his presence. A small 
theatre confines his talent, and he is best seen at the 
spacious Empire. His company lag far behind him in 
activity, and his performances have the inevitable weak- 
ness imposed upon the drama by the scintillation of a 
bright particular star. But so it was with Salvini, so it 
was with Jefferson, and where one talent is supreme you 
overlook the lack of harmony. ‘The parts that Martinetti 
has played are many and varied. He has essayed the craziest 
farce, he has interpreted the most melting pathos. He has 
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brought Pierrot back to life, and, as becomes one whose 
father may have sat at Deburau’s feet, he has exhibited 
the charming rascality of that wayward youth with the 
rarest sympathy and skill. Not infrequently he pays his 
court to the commonplace, even to the vulgar. He can 
clown it with the worst and silliest of them ; his Terrible 
Night has been elaborated into a tedious series of acro- 
batic feats; the last act of his Duel in the Snow, which 
nowadays he presents alone, has been tortured and 
twisted—doubtless to suit the taste of the music-hall— 
out of all proportion and comeliness. His triumph has 
been won in Robert Macaire. Like a true romantic, he 
has devoted his best energies and all his talent to the 
interpretation of that strange medley of poetry and 
burlesque, of beauty and ugliness, of the sublime and 
the ridiculous. 

Since the immortal Frédérick by an inspired caprice 
converted what was intended for a serious melodrama 
into an unparalleled piece of buffoonery, a thousand 
Roberts have paused on their career of villainy to drink 
at the famous Auberge des Adrets. The whimsical drama 
has been a hundred times re-written; it has made or 
marred a hundred reputations. The adventures of Ber- 
trand and Robert are the property of the world. Caricature 
has come to the aid of the stage and given them pub- 
licity. ‘ Proprie communia dicere difficile est, says Horace ; 
and in electing to represent Macaire, Martinetti was bold 
unto recklessness. But he has not adopted the plot as 
Frédérick left it. Robert he has deposed from the throne of 
state and set Bertrand in his place. He asks your sympathy 
—not for the flamboyant swashbuckler himself but—for his 
half-witted and faithful henchman. His own presentation 
of Bertrand is a masterpiece. At first merely sly and ac- 
quisitive—with his lips ever at the bottle—he is revealed 
at the crisis of the drama a hero in the bravery of rags. 
Stupidity and fear yield to staunch fidelity; powerless 
to devise new villainies, he will at least fight and die 
for his master. Necessity binds his heart with hoops of 
steel, fills his brain with a new courage, and endows his 
arm with a strength it never knew before. Here it is 
that Martinetti’s art is put to the supreme test ; nor is 
it found wanting. Bertrand witnesses his master’s death, 
and himself falls like a hero. His end is the triumph 
of Pierrot. He is obdurate indeed who resists its bizarre 
pathos, its grotesque tragedy. Bertrand throws a somer- 
sault over the body of the scoundrel who has ruled his 
destiny, and the rigour of death gets hold on him. True, 
the callous, impervious to an artistic thrill, laugh when 
they should keep silence or weep: the wise, whom the 
Adelphi keeps not in thrall, know that they have witnessed 
the achievement of amaster. A pedant once demurred to 
the manner of his death. Whoever died, demanded this 
enemy of romance, with a twist? But Martinetti could 
confront him with aninstance. The mime once witnessed 
an execution in Chili. A scoundrel had impaled his wife, 
and was led forth to pay the just penalty of his misdeeds. 
A stake whereon to tie him was lacking, and he took the 
shot where he stood. Head-over-heels he fell dead : and 
thus, said Martinetti, did Bertrand pay his last debt. You 
remember how Kean got the hint for his great scene in 
Richard 11. from the fight between Ned Painter and Tom 
Oliver; and you reflect that, while life holds the material 
of all the arts, the artist refines the raw material in the 
crucible of convention and extracts therefrom the gold of 
perfect accomplishment. 

As the world esteems success, Paul Martinetti’s triumph 
appears a small one. He is not a welcome guest at the 
table of Sir Gorgias Midas. The society prints do not 
chronicle his visits to Brighton or his taste in literature. 
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He might even produce a new piece and remain un- 
patronised of such middle-class persons as deem it chic 
to smoke a cigarette in the foyer on a first night. But 
those who find the British stage the direst penalty of 
civilisation, to whom melodrama is a weariness and the 
upholsterer but a clumsy practitioner, turn with delight 
to the despised music-hall, which, though it lack the 
sacramental intelligence of the Lyceum, has still a holy 
horror of the commonplace. Quick to fathom the depths 
of vulgarity, it opens its doors to whatever is distinguished 
and of direct inspiration. Its audience, at once higher 
and lower than the mob that carries the Adelphi into 
affluence, is knit to the stage by the bonds of sympathy. 
Coster and Scholar are both critical of their entertain- 
ment. The doors of the music-hall are closed to none 
but the bourgeoisie, and the king of the music-hall is Paul 
Martinetti. 





FREAKS OF FASHION 


HE season is dead and buried, and there is ‘ none so 
poor to do him reverence.’ London, like life for 

the disappointed coster, has become a ‘ disgustin’, dreary 
dezzit, while the frocks and faces, erstwhile so many 
bubbles of merriment upon its surface, are blown to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. The caretaker, the 
country cousin, the intelligent foreigner, dispute with 
the flamboyant ’Ria herself the sovereignty of the pave- 
ment and the park. The millinery harvest is garnered ; 
let those who will reap the rich aftermath of remnants 
and bargains. Before London is peopled again, before 
the return of the earliest of its strayed revellers, the 
glass of fashion may reflect an entirely altered mould 
of form. Our poor present scheme of things may have 
been shattered into a thousand pieces, to be re-shapen 
even nearer to the Philistine desire. The long side- 
eurl, the tablier, the Balmoral, the Tudor, the bag-net, 
with kindred abominations yet unborn, may o erwhelm 
us, resistless as an avalanche. The Mode, like Count 
Smorltork’s politics, surprises in herself. She is a sorry 
idiot, inspired now and again with rare gleams of sense. 
Or maybe, rather, she is a fearsome truckler who has 
caught so cleverly the trick of being all things to all 
women that, by suasion of the majority, she comes to 
her present piteous complexion. Just now there is no 
sign of change. Clothes are still incoherent, stuttering, 
inconsequent ; \few toilets are there which, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, hang together. Few that cheer; none, 
absolutely none, that inebriate. Basques and coat-skirts 
are still encroaching on the kingdom of the frock, and will 
encroach yet further before the high-water mark of ridi- 
cule be reached and the sudden inevitable ebb ensue. 
Many garments are there most like to Directoire coats 
awkward and undergrown. Flounces have increased and 
multiplied with unrestrained rapidity, and soon we may 
look to see muslin-clad Mabel and gauze-covered May in 
all the glory of flounces, arrayed like their grandmammas 
of Leech’s time, or like the reckless minxes who bowed 
before the short-lived fashion of some eight years ago. 
Sporting dresses are trimmed with leather, and _bell- 
shapen skirts are constantly in evidence. Another insipid 
folly is an exaggerated definition of seams: upon skirt 
and bodice narrow gimp or passementerie is employed 
to bring into notice those very elements of a gown 
which taste and refinement would most completely ignore. 
If the highest aim of art be to conceal art, even more 
should the perfection of mantua-making be to lose all 
traces of technique in the victorious and bewildering 
whole. How dismally devoid of ingenuity must have been 
the brain that conceived so bald, so soulless, an innovation! 
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Among the multitudinous works of the tailor, however, 
‘tis possible, here and there, to light on something pleas- 
ing: something by a happy chance neither sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of dowdiness nor cheapened by per- 
verted masculinity. Of such is a gown built of very fine, 
dull-surfaced cloth, ever so slightly knotty of grain, and 
of hue as nearly as possible like to the outer peel of a 
cucumber. The skirt is plain; the long, well-cut coat 
opens over a shirt of softest greenish-white silk (in tone 
resembling the cucumber’s core) buttoning down the front 
with small pearl buttons and disappearing at the waist 
beneath a wide antique-silver clasp. Not a few tailor- 
gowns are shorn of their elegance and vulgarised beyond 
redemption by ill-chosen details: so have we seen what 
should have been a perfect comeliness marred by pro- 
truding ears or by coarse, unwieldy feet and hands. The 
starched shirt-front (horribile visu !), with a sailor’s-knot 
flopping aimless upon its unmanly breast; the high choker 
concealing the throat and sometimes forcing the chin 
into a double frill; the too frequent misuse of buttons 
which, like the ornament of the common architect, have 
no structural value: these are the undoing of many a 
pleasing effect. Seldom is an appropriate hat discovered 
for a tailor-gown. Of the execrable ‘Brighton’ the less 
said the better; that is worthy to rank with its contem- 
porary the Tudor. Like the Tudor it is Protean in its 
changes ; now it thrives translated into felt, now it is all 
begirt with feathers. The poor Sailor-hat has been,’ twould 
seem, picked out for special humiliation. Every summer it 
has suffered a sea-change into something strange and vile. 
Time was when the brim fell off, and the crown reared 
itself on high ; then the brim spread, the crown sank down, 
as it were abashed, and the structure assumed the appear- 
ance of the platter. Now the brim, taking an ell where 
once it rejoiced exceedingly in an inch, expands and 
curls upward with an absurd affectation of infantility. 
Indeed, the Boating-hat, like the Tam o’ Shanter of 
other days, can merely be degraded by aught dissembling 
its virility. Woman may wear either, and look well in it, 
if only youth fight on her side; but let her meddle with 
the shape of the first or the substance of the last, let her 
distort the one and render the other into plush or velvet, 
and ‘ Ei, du lieber Augustin, alles ist hin!’ ’“Arriet may 
exchange hats with ’Arry and profit in appearance there- 
by, but “Arry disguised as ’Arriet is a gruesome spectacle. 
The shallow, three-cornered hat, judiciously proportioned, 
intelligently decorated, is all that a woman’s fond heart 
can wish, if it surmount a severe costume. Only the 
other day we had proof of its charm in a pleasing country 
toilet. The frock itself was of cornflower-blue cloth, 
very fine and smooth; a row of miraculously thin steel 
braid ran around the skirt, about six inches from the hem, 
and defined the outlines of the coat with its deep lapels 
and cuffs. The long waistcoat was of cornflower-blue 
foulard, figured with a cool tone of grey. The hat, be- 
neath which shone thick coils of ashen-blonde hair, was 
of fine, pliable blue felt, low, looped up thrice with the 
narrow steel braid, and— plain in its neatness’ 
with a little blue- and steel-figured ribbon. 

Amongst the dainty devices in linen and lace there is not 
an infinite variety. Yokes and coats of divers forms prevail, 
reigning with equal sway. The Directoire pelerine, charm- 
ing at first, has been driven by exaggeration into inelegance. 
But the blouse has been improved: the back thereof is 
fashioned with a finer shapeliness, while the front is more 

elegant of aspect ; and now the garment is seldom worn 
without a coat. The ugly stay-bodices are dying a natural 
(and well-deserved) death. A really graceful garden- 
party gown is of cream-coloured crepon ; the skirt, com- 
posed entirely of closely clinging pleats, is girded with 


adorned 
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bronze-brown ribbons, V-wise in front, with the ends fall- 
ing to the feet. The girdle dissembles the juncture of 
bodice and skirt. The lower part of the bodice in finer 
pleats, following faithfully the lines of the figure, rises 
upward like the calyx of a flower, and is gathered high 
across the bosom, where other folds, laid diagonally, de- 
scend to meet it. Sleeves are more versatile than ever: 
now of the familiar wrinkled kind, high and long; now 
voluminous from elbow to shoulder, and tight-shrunken 
from elbow towrist. Here also false decoration is invad- 
ing; and the heavily-braided, clumsily epauletted sleeve 
would, an it could, still encumber its long-suffering victims, 
But simplicity is the first essential of beauty, and Woman, 
as she loves refinement, will scorn to surrender her frame 
to the awkward tyranny of coil or shoulder-knot. 





STORIES WITHOUT WORDS 
I.—THE L-CK-D B--KC-SE 


Scene 1. A Bookshop, Ground Floor, Juvenile or 
Respectable Department. 


Enter Pierrot junior. His face is floured that he may 
not attract attention. 

Two shopmen come forward bowing. They then assume 
the form of notes of interrogation. Pierrot junior opens 
his hand for a moment, disclosing four-and-sixpence in it, 
mostly in postal orders. A look of intelligence crosses 
their features, and they conduct him to the six-shilling 
shelves. On the way he observes a charming girl, who is 
buying a book. She takes his fancy, and he is about to 
kiss her, when he observes that it is a philosophical work. 
He draws back. £ui/ the girl, pulling the sleeve of her 
jacket across her eyes. 

He rapidly surveys the six-shilling shelves, and then 
puts out his tongue. The shopmen shrug their shoulders. 
He puts the thumb and forefinger of his right hand to- 
gether, and works them back and forward, like one turn- 
ing a key ina lock. The shopmen look apprehensively at 
each other, and assume the form of notes of exclamation. 
Pierrot junior shuts one eye, and immediately re-opens 
it. The measured tread of a policeman is heard in the 
street. Pierrot junior and the shopmen stand as if turned 
to stone. The tread dies away in the distance, and they 
breathe again. 

The shopmen sign to a certified adult shopman, who 
comes forward. They work their hands back and for- 
ward as if turning a key in a lock, and look at Pierrot 
junior. He again shuts and opens his right eye, directing 
their attention to the action by pointing his finger at it. 
The uncertified men retire, and their senior shakes his 
head. He runs up and down the shop as if propelling a 
hoop, to signify that Pierrot junior is too young. Pierrot 
junior seizes a paper-knife and pulls it twice across his 
face to imply that he shaves twice a day. The shopman 
bows in apology, and then points at Pierrot junior's 
ragged clothes. Pierrot junior opens his hand, show- 
ing the money in it. The shopman bows, but shuts his 
eyes, intimating that Pierrot junior must be blindfolded. 
Pierrot junior allows his finger to rest for a moment on 
the side of his nose. A handkerchief is put round his 
eyes, and he is led upstairs. 


Scene 2. The Adult or Lock-and-Key Department. 
Enter the shopman and Pierrot junior. The handker- 
chief is removed from Pierrot junior’s eyes. Both he and 
the shopman are trembling. The shopman quaffs a glass 
of Dutch courage, and hands the decanter to his customer. 
The shopman produces the six-shilling adult key, and turns 
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the six-shilling adult lock. In the distance the public 
is heard going about its respectable occupations. 

The shopman inserts a pair of tongs and produces from 
the six-shilling chest a work entitled Silas K. Simkins, by 
Thomas P, Jenkins (Harpers Bros.). Pierrot junior waves 
it aside, implying that it is not sufficiently adult. The 
shopman next brings up a novel by a lady. Pierrot 
junior shrugs his shoulders, and the shopman looks at 
him with growing uneasiness. Pierrot junior assumes 
the form of an apple-tree. The shopman affects not to 
follow him. Pierrot junior, leaving the tree standing, sits 
beneath it in the form of a rustic drinking cider. The 
shopman puts his hand to his brow. Pierrot junior stands 
on his head with his legs outstretched, intimating that 
they are two on a tower. He assumes his ordinary posi- 
tion, and points to his pair of blue eyes. The shop- 
man loosens his necktie to breathe more freely. Pierrot 
junior holds his arms aloft, and keeps the one steady to 
show that it is male, while the other goes this way and 
that, after the manner of women. The male arm beckons 
to the other that he wants her, and the female arm signs 
back, ‘I love you now, but how can I know that I shall 
love you when you are my husband ?’ 

The shopman nods, pulls down the blinds, and unlocks 
a secret door in the locked chest. He produces a work 
entitled A Gr--p of N-ble D-m-s. Pierrot junior slips it 
up his waistcoat, hands the four-and-sixpence to the 
shopman, and is about to retire, when enter another 
shopman with another customer blindfolded. The hand- 
kerchief is removed, and the new comer stands revealed 
as Pierrot senior. He is on the point of explaining what 
he wants by assuming the form of a noble dame who can 
love any man so long as she is not married to him, when 
he sees his son. He looks from the unlocked chest to 
Pierrot junior, and then hits junior hard in the stomach. 
Junior doubles up, and the book drops to the floor. Exit 
junior hurriedly. Pierrot senior explains by signs that he 
has come here in pursuit of his erring son, thoughtlessly 
picks up the book, and, unconsciously slipping it down the 
leg of his trousers, departs sternly. 


Scene 3. The Home of the Pierrots. 

Pierrot junior has been sent to bed in disgrace. M. 
and Mme. Pierrot are weeping for him, and concluding 
their evening meal. M. Pierrot glances at Madame im- 
patiently from time to time. He points to her eyelids, 
signing that they wish to close. She shakes her head. 
He slams his fist on the table. She puts her forefinger 
and thumb together, and works them as if turning a key 
in a lock. She looks at him interrogatively. He gasps 
and his knees give way. She points to the door, and he 
sees that she merely means, has he locked the hall door? 
He nods, and regains his composure. He sits eyeing her 
over his newspaper (juvenile). She will not yawn. He 
prepares toddy for her, and pours a sleeping draught into 
it. She drinks it ; she becomes drowsy ; she retires to her 
chamber. 

M. Pierrot is alone with the locked bookcase. He looks 
at it from time to time, then glances fearfully around him. 
He lets an hour pass, and then, taking off his boots, steals 
out of the room in his stocking-soles. He listens at the 
doors of al] the bedrooms in the house to make sure that 
every one is asleep, and returns to the library. He _ pro- 
duces a large iron key which is attached to a chain round 
his neck, and, putting his teeth together, draws nearer 
and nearer to the locked bookcase. A clock strikes twelve, 
and he falls shuddering to the floor. When all is once 
more still he advances again upon the bookcase, unlocks 
it, and takes out the adult volume. He sits down. He 
reads, 
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AVIGNON 

VIGNON is no longer what she was, but she is still 
a lass unparalleled. Towns not a few in the South 
of France retain more or less of their medieval defences, 
but none has aught to compare to the walls and towers of 
Avignon either in importance or in grace. The city is 
still encircled round ; five of her seven gates remain, and 
the most of her towers; and so admirable is the antique 
masonry, that the restorations, extensive as they are, have 
no effect of discord. Their author was M. Viollet le Duc, 
but the good work seems to have stopped with the Empire. 
No part of the walls is ruinous—not in the least: they 
rise sheer, their battlements almost everywhere complete ; 
the upper part overhanging so as to give you room and 
verge for hurling stones, or pouring boiling water, and so 
forth, on your enemy below. The supports of this machi- 
coulis itis that give such supreme elegance to the long line 
of rampart. Pedantic archeologists assure you that there 
was no thought of beauty in designing these consoles. For 
the upper wall, its natural attachments cut away for pur- 
poses of defence, there was need of buttresses: c'est pas 
plus malin que ca! They might as well tell you that a 
hungry man cannot taste what he is eating. Straight, 
solid blocks of stone would have answered better, if utility 
had been the single thought. Such plain supports are 
used along the ‘curtain,’ the wall itself; but the five 
lessening crescents in which the consoles of the towers 
are rounded and hollowed are charmingly ornamental. 
Moreover, the spaces between, which might have been 
left rectangular, are scooped into arches with the most 
pleasing effect. In truth, Avignon ramparts are too pic- 
turesque for belief: that is the common charge against 
them. ‘They are just for all the world like the pictures 
in a fairy tale,’ said a young lady ; and indeed they are 
fairy work, and their effect is heightened by the smooth 
finish and tender colour of the stone (mellowed but un- 
stained after five hundred years !), and, above all, by the 
inadequate height of the ‘curtain.’ Though you recall 
that cannon were not much dreaded in that era, you can 
scarce believe that walls so low were seriously meant ; 
and in a measure you are right. But your perplexity is 
caused by the disappearance of the moat. Originally the 
fortifications stood twelve feet higher, when they rose 
from a ditch cut in the solid rock, and were protected by 
a counterscarp. Asa matter of fact, Avignon was never 
captured, for her citizens made common cause with the 
French when Marshal Boucicault undertook his twelve 

years’ siege of the Papal Castle. 

One is tempted to linger at the ramparts—not only 
because they are incredibly beautiful but—because there 
is so little else to please the antiquary, unless he be one 
of them that enthusiasm makes indifferent to the beauti- 
ful. Yet is Avignon an agreeable place of sojourn, if 
you escape the mistral, which awful wind would turn the 
bowers of Eden into a place of torment. The Place de 
l’Horloge—with its pretty theatre, its handsome Hotel 
de Ville, its broad pavements shaded by awnings, its 
spacious cafés, its tubs of noble-blooming rose-laurels—is 
merely delightful. Also there is a very decent statue of 
Crillon, in respect of which it is worth noting, though it 
ruins another historical illusion, that the famous ‘ Pends- 
toi, brave Crillon!’ is an invention of later date than 
Henri Quatre, whose letter, which is extant, begins: ‘ Brave 
Crillon, pendés-vous de n’avoir pas este ici pres de moi 
Lundi dernier!’ But a special glory of Avignon is the 
Promenade du Rocher, and her citizens do well to be 
proud of it. Peculiar advantages of site, advantages scarce 
possible in the midst of a great town, could not be turned to 
happier uses than here. The enormous mass of limestone 
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which overlooks the country round has been quarried and 
blasted, smoothed and clothed with soil—planted with 
trees, set with flower-beds, and refreshed with waterfalls. 
It is a smiling garden indeed. 

But these are not the sights that make Avignon famous. 
Even the ramparts are held no more than an agreeable 
preface to the true umbilicus urbis—the Fortress Palace 
of the Popes. But the fact is, this renowned edifice 
does not lend itself to description. It fills a great place 
in history, and as a piece of building there are few to 
equal it in all the annals of industry and extravagance. 
The Vatican itself covers less ground, for these tremen- 
dous walls and courts and towers are not comprised in 
less than sixteen thousand three hundred and twenty- 
eight square yards of the earth’s face. If you are inter- 
ested in such figures there are plenty more. Thus, when 
the third Pope began to build—by obliterating every 
vestige of his forerunners—he put aside £14,000,000 
for the work ; it was all spent when he died, and only 
the northern part was finished. His successor pulled 
nothing down, but added the enormous western block. 
Innocent tv. built but a few towers, but Urban v. quarried 
the colossal Cour d’Honneur out of the solid rock and 
erected the eastern facade. The whole thing cost, as 
authorities compute, some eighty millions sterling, to be 
multiplied by sixteen, at Hallam’s valuation, in modern 
currency, if the difference be not already reckoned. 
There were architects who would have put up a world’s 
wonder for the money. But the Popes chose their own 
men, who built them a barrack. Since 1812 a regiment 
of infantry has been quartered here, and disaster (in the 
shape of alterations of every sort) has come upon the 
Chateau outside and in. The vast halls are partitioned 
into nests of dormitories—which are still spacious— 
set in three tiers, so prodigious was the height; one 
tower is divided into five stories, each of the chapels into 
three ; not a single apartment but is filled with soldiers or 
munitions. Very few are accessible, and after eighty 
years of such usage the state of these may be imagined. 
Windows of the approved barrack type have been pierced 
in rows. Every sort of issue by which deserters might 
escape has been walled up or bodily removed. Scarce a 
trace of sculpture remains. Frescoes covered every wall ; 
and we may hope that the most of them are safe under 
the many strata of whitewash; but of the few figures 
that are visible—some fifty in all—nine in ten are muti- 
lated: officers of taste having carefully removed the 
heads, and filled up the places thereof with a neat coat- 
ing of plaster. In this work the Corsican Legion, quar- 
tered here in 1820, achieved peculiar distinction. En- 
thusiasts assert the dreariness and dulness of the building 
(which they cannot deny) to be the result of this criminal 
dilapidation. But disinterested observers, who can put 
sentiment aside, recognise that it must always have been 
blank and bare without and vacant and garish within : 
that, in brief, it is a stupendous monument of bad taste, 
which has fallen to its proper use. Every one asks for 
two of the seven colossal towers: La Trouillas, where 
Rienzi was imprisoned, and La Glaciére of evil and 
dreadful memory, which latter has been gutted and 
defaced from battlements to foundations. Those who 
wander in Southern France will mark a steady resolve 
to ignore the horrors of the Revolutions, both Red and 
White. Few know much about the vengeance of 
those who had learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
upon Republicans and Bonapartists, upon men of science 
and Protestants and Jews. But the rising generation of 
Frenchmen chooses to know nothing at all. At Nimes I 
hoped to find a copy of the Mémoirs of Séquier, a rare 
book, which tells the awful story of the Terreur Blanche, 
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as he saw it in that town ; but only one bookseller would 
admit that he had heard of the Terreur Blanche, and at 
one shop three priests fell to dispute, as to whether it was 
an incident of the Wars of Religion or of the Cevennes 
revolt. There was no such object, perhaps, in excluding 
the public from Rienzi’s prison, but excluded it js. 
Perhaps this prohibition will be presently withdrawn, if jt 
be true, as is averred, that the dungeon still remains un- 
injured. For, after a century of complaints on one side 
and promises on the other, the Government has given way 
at last; the soldiers are to be quartered elsewhere, and 
the Palace of the Popes will be handed over—such a poor 
old battered, ugly marvel as it is !—to the Municipality. 





MOST MISERABLE 


[fF the weather of the Twelfth be accepted as ominous, it 

must be admitted that the shooting season has been 
ushered in ‘mid bodings of evil. Here and there you do 
indeed hear of a moor where the air was dry and the birds 
plentiful, but such happy sunlit spots are few and far 
between. The majority of the reports tell a different 
tale. In Kirkcudbrightshire the fun began with ‘a furious 
gale of wind and torrents of rain’ ; it ‘ blew great guns’ in 
Yorkshire ; in Caithness-shire the weather was ‘most 
unfavourable,’ and in Dumbartonshire ‘ exceedingly wet’ ; 
rain fell in torrents in the Langholm district, and in ‘a 
drenching downpour’ in Annandale ; elsewhere, mist, rain, 
and squalls—whatever the skies have of evil—chastised 
the unlucky sportsman. Speaking generally, the early 
half of the day was ruined north and the later half south 
of the Tweed. A few hours of sport were all that the 
luckiest got. Had the Twelfth been a day of exceptionally 
bad weather it would not have mattered much, for there 
are not many moors this year that would not be improved 
by a few weeks’ grace. Unfortunately the day was typical 
of many that went before, and probably of many more 
that come after. The first tramp over heather hardly yet 
in full bloom, and upland bogs like a sponge, and hillsides 
as wet and soft as they usually are in May, told even the 
inexperienced gun that sport this year will be uncom- 
fortable at the best. After this time of the year the hills 
do not become drier even in the best of seasons ; and save 
for the chance of a sudden and altogether unexpected 
change, we seem to have before us a prospect of fog and 
rain that will make grouse-shooting a mere matter of 
wading in mud. 

Nor does the condition of the birds inspire the sports- 
man with hope. Before the opening day it has now 
become almost impossible to form a just idea of the 
prospects from reports. The information in nine cases 
out of ten is sent or furnished to the correspondent 
by a gamekeeper or other person who has a_ very 
lively interest in putting the very best face on the state 
of affairs. The health of the broods is painted in the 
most glowing colours, and the appearance of disease 
carefully concealed. Any one who has had the opportu- 
nity of judging for himself the condition of one or two 
typical moors has cause for astonishment when he reads 
the account of them in the newspapers. Whoever has 
accepted the prophecies of this year literally must be 
grievously disappointed at the disclosure of the facts ; 
though, on the other hand, as we shall presently show, 
the results are actually better than we had any right 
to expect. Nevertheless, it needs but a glance over the 
reports to show that it is emphatically a bad year for 
grouse. The story usually runs that birds were very 
plentiful but wild, with the qualification that they were 
‘ variable in size, or in ‘ poor condition, or many were too 
young to shoot. Yet on the other hand it is stated of 
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many that they were in splendid condition, ‘very strong 
on the wing, or ‘strong and healthy.’ Perhaps the best 
comment on these apparently contradictory accounts is 
the reports of the London market. From that we learn 
that the supply of grouse from Scotland has been unsatis- 
factory : that many—too many—of the birds were in poor 
condition, and that the supply is a short one. In other 
words, the very obvious inference is that the wet weather 
has greatly curtailed the shooting, and that those who 
have ventured out have not had an average share of sport. 
Some few moors have done well, but not the majority. 

Situation during the present year has affected the birds 
to an enormous extent. On very high moors and hilly 
districts it was inevitable that the May snowstorm should 
prove a disastrous check. A few plucky birds were there 
observed sitting on their eggs in full view of the white 
drift ; but the vast majority forsook their nests and packed 
again till the ill-timed inclemency had passed away, and 
it is to their scant broods that we must look for the vast 
number of cheepers encountered by sportsmen during 
the early days of the season. On the low ground it can 
hardly be said that the season is an exceptionally bad 
one. There the early birds were hatched in weather 
which, though somewhat cold, remained comparatively dry. 
The later rains came at a time when the birds were strong 
enough to resist their influence, and the wet, broken 
summer was not at all of a kind to hinder their growth 
and development. It is thus we account for such bags as 
182 brace killed by six guns on the Gaich Forest. Even 
on good breeding-grounds, however, the ravages of winter 
were very severely felt. The long-continued frosts and 
heavy snowstorms considerably reduced the stock of birds, 
and weakened others to an extent that perhaps accounts 
for the quantity of old maids and bachelors that, as has 
been noted during the course of the year, neither food 
nor sunshine would tempt into matrimony. Luckily there 
are few years in which the sportsman encounters in August 
the quantity of single birds and unfledged cheepers that 
have been seen this year. 

The one good result expected from the hard winter was 
that it possibly (by killing off the feeble birds) extirpated 
the disease from localities that have been scourged by it. 
And, as a matter of fact, by far the most satisfactory aspect 
of the season lies in the number of moors from which it is 
reported that no appearance of disease has been noted. In 
an exceedingly small number of districts has it made itself 
felt this year. And this at any rate is tidings of comfort 
and joy for the sportsman. When he rises morning 
after morning only to find the mist still drifting over the 
shoulder of the Ben, or the rain pattering down on the 
green trees girdling the lodge, he may solace himself with 
visions of a good time coming. He may rest assured that 
there will be an ample stock of birds on the hills next 
breeding season: first, because the rough weather has 
made them so wild that it is extremely difficult either to 
drive or walk up to them ; second, because the black skies 
and wet bogs and mosses will restrain many a sports- 
man from making the attempt; and last, because if the 
disease keeps off, every bird left this year will mean 
half-a-dozen next. Than that it is hardly possible 
for the disappointed sportsman to have a more assured 
consolation. Besides, for a bad year, the year is not 
so very bad in some respects. At all events, the deer- 
stalker has no reason to complain, his quarry being in the 
very pink of condition. Wild duck and other fowls that 
are beginning to reap the benefit of the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act are as numerous as could be desired—witness 
the thirty ducks shot by the Prince of Naples on the 
grounds of Drummond Castle in an hour or two. And the 
only fault to be found with the rabbit—who, in default of 
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better game, must be prepared to stand fire—is that he is 
only too numerous; while, thoroughly as the hares have 
been cleaned out of many districts, they are sufficiently 
numerous in others to show that if we give ‘them a close 
time there will be no lack of them for the somewhat 
neglected sport of coursing. Of pheasants and partridges 
very contradictory reports have been set afloat, but we 
shall arrive at the truth as soon as the corn is cut. At 
present we should say the prospects of the former are good : 
of the latter, nearly as bad as can be. 





AS HIGH AS HAMAN 


CANT song, with a good lilting, rollicking, and not 
too easy air, popular enough when this old century 
was new, used to relate how ‘ Taffy came over the moun- 
tains of Wales’; also how ‘ He stole a grey mare and he 
swore it was white’; and eventually the song hanged 
Taffy. But he first made his dying speech, and that wound 
up with: ‘ Give her love to the rest of her kin (Whack, 
for ah, for addy i day); And tell ’em her’s going to 
heaven on a string (With my rorum, kinkarum, kinkorum, 
whack, fol de riddle diddle di, for addy i day.’) This is 
no rougher than such modern ditties as ‘O Rudyard than 
the Kipling !’; and it affords a good illustration of the 
very first (and last) necessity in a right rogue that he 
should die game. We have it on high authority that 
when Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great was nearing the end 
of his progress to‘ the tree of glory ’—so Fielding called 
it—one of his intimates hinted the hope that he ’d die 
like a man, while Mr. Wild damned himself and said ’twas 
only a dance without music. Other swaggering phrases 
for it were dancing under the rope ; to be killed with the 
lance of a well (French) ; looking through a hempen case- 
ment (English and French) ; and to go up by a ladder and 
come down by a rope. But keeping sheep by moonlight 
referred to the hanging in chains later on ; and, all things 
considered, the boldest rogue had been better advised to 
play the ropemaker (as another old saying had it), and so 
back out of it altogether. 

Now, there was much more solid bottom for this strange 
but very common sort of callousness or heroics than at first 
strikes the hurried observer. Hanging is unpleasant, but 
it once indubitably did mean ‘ going to heaven on a string.’ 
The Scandinavian Odinn, the Saxon Woden, was the god 
of the hanged, and that was how human sacrifices were 
made to him—the victims were ‘ hanged up unto the 
Lord’ on his sacred trees; and as he was also god of 
battles, prisoners of war were thus immolated to him in 
his groves. As the sacrificial victim went straight into 
the bliss of the god to whom he was devoted, there was 
nothing dishonouring in the manner of the death. On 
the contrary, it was supremely ritualistic, and, as one 
might say, made a dead certainty of finding salvation. 
This seems to be the true rationale of that current phrase 
about the ‘tree of glory’ which Fielding used. And 
those archaic Scandinavian sacrificial trees were always 
typical of the Yggdrasil, Ash, the Norse Universe-tree, 
where the gods judged, and whose name straightly means 
powerful-whirler ; the whirling being the swift and per- 
petual turning of the universe, of this ash-tree’s spread- 
ing top (which extended beyond the heavens) round its 
trunk-axis, which was deeply rooted in inferno. The 
direct Greek parallel to this whirling ash was the winged 
oak of Zeus—winged that it might fly round, as the uni- 
verse was believed to do. 

Harman’s Caveat, the oldest slang vocabulary (1567), 
called hanging ‘to clyme three trees with [that is one] 
ladder,’ and this was also how ‘ Odinn’s horse’ came to be 
amore archaic name for the gallows. Only the king’s 
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kinsmen were put to death by hanging in very ancient 
China, and the executioner was a forester. In Vedic myth 
Yama the first man, and the first, the Fiirst, the king of 
the dead, holds a loop round the neck of every living 
creature. The Sagas speak of Hagbard’s noose depend- 
ing in mid-air, Thus—for all penal laws were once 
divine—legal execution and even suicide (self-sacrifice) 
by hanging may well have originally had such a sacred 
sanction, if not such an origin, as I am here pointing to. 
This theory explains—what no incident of the hang- 
ing otherwise will—the luckiness of a bit of the rope, 
which is still an ineradicable and widespread belief. I 
have had a two-inch scrap offered me (in a case of suicide, 
and it had been soaped) by an Austrian police-officer in a 
Turkish vilayet. The good effects of the cord in curing 
headaches—grim was the joke—were extolled by Pliny ; 
and he threw in as a makeweight that the hairs of the 
hanged were a febrifuge. (‘ Mon ami, c’est du froid,’ said 
shivering Bailly at the scaffold.) 

On the plain of Circe, in the Voyage of the good 
ship Argo, there grew many willows, on whose branches 
hung dead men bound thereto with cords. That was why 
the Colchians neither burnt nor buried their dead, but 
hung the bodies up in trees far from their town. ‘ And 
yet the earth getteth an equal share with the air,’ says 
the ancient account, ‘for they bury their women-folk i’ 
the ground.’ Here we clearly have those men who die 
in their beds given the saving chance of a blessed hang- 
ing even after death—a privilege denied, however, to the 
women: hanging was too good for them. The hanging 
of women still goes hard with us, and they say that the 
first penal hanging of a woman among the French took 
place in Paris in 1449. 

But there was another rite in tree-worship which is not 
by any means so lugubrious—the swinging of persons seated 
in the loop of a rope attached to a branch ; which swing- 
ing the Greeks called by the pretty name of aidra or 
era (from aeiré, raise), and they unsatisfyingly referred 
its origin to the death of Erigoné, the daughter of Icarus, 
who hanged herself in a tree. It seems almost obvious to 
the systematic comparer of myths and rites that this 
practice must in its inception have been a pious fraud, a 
simulacrum and mild substitute for the more serious 
effective hanging of the victim by the neck until he was 
dead. The mimic swinging would have come in when 
human sacrifice by downright ‘swinging’ was going out. 
There was of course another and a very ancient Latin 
explanation: that the harmless swinging was a purification 
by air, as a parallel rite to purification by water and fire ; 
but this rests on nothing, and does not satisfy; and be- 
sides, it is altogether wide of the Greek tale about Erigoné, 
which does hang on to an actual sus per coll. 

There is, however, another myth that might be drawn 
in here to aid in exposition. The three sons of Bér in a 
Norse creation-legend make man out of an ash-tree, and 
woman out of an elm; and the Skalds gave men the 
names of trees which were masculine, and women the 
names of those that were feminine. There is a popular 
saying in Saxony and Thuringia that children, especially 
girls, grow on trees ; and babies in this country are gener- 
ally believed by those who are a little older to be common 
objects under gooseberry bushes, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt reproduced from Arab travel-writers the tale that at 
the eastern terminus of the known earth there were the 
Wagwag Isles, which were so rich in preciousness that the 
very monkeys wore collars of gold, which they won from 
no proud invader ; and there also was a tree which cried 
‘Wagwag’ to the mariners that touched at these happy 
At the tips of the branches of this prattling 
tree hung beautiful maidens in the guise of fruits ; and 


islands. 
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these the merchants gathered, first abducting them jn 
their hollow ships—the sordid kidnappers !—and then 
callously bartering them away as mere articles of their 
commerce. The Hindu’s Parijéta tree, too, produces al] 
the objects of man’s desires, 

All these things seem to hang together and illustrate 
each other, and even the gymnastic merry-go-round common 
in play-grounds—the Giant’s Stride, boys call it—consist- 
ing of a stout pole, with a swivel at the top and pendent 
ropes, by which the children can fly round in a circle, 
may once have had an analogy to the religious swinging 
on trees ; may thus even have a ritualistic origin, and so 
may refer to the revolution of all things. So indeed, for 
the matter of that, may all merry-go-rounds; but perhaps, 
as the matter-of-fact Horatio says, ‘’*twere to consider too 


curiously, to consider so.’ Joun O'NEILL. 





A DANGER TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
FPXHOSE who wish well to the maintenance of the pre- 

sent form of Government in France—and all the 
popular parties of Europe may be reckoned among them 
—have been deeply pained by the strange spectacle of 





self-abasement at Cronstadt. Gorgeous festivities there 
were, which so turned the head of Admiral Gervais that, 
in offering the ‘ brotherly salutation of France to the great 
and glorious Russian Empire, he declared he ‘ felt as if he 
were living in an enchanted world.’ Yet amid all these 
intoxicating manifestations of joy it was laid down as a 
strict rule by the Tsar that no speaker, whether Russian 
or French, should be allowed to mention the existence of 
the Republic. ‘France’ might be toasted ; ‘ M. Carnot’ 
might be named ; but the ‘ Republic,’ whose Chief Magis- 
trate he is, must be taboo. This canon of conduct was 
severely enforced and meekly obeyed. Now, what does 
that mean for the home politics of France? It means 
that every Imperial or Royal pretender, every demagogic 
and dictatorial would-be Casar of the Boulanger class, 
has henceforth an important card in his hand. ‘ You 
see ’—he may whisper to the Chauvinist preachers of re- 
venge and to the fickle mob at large— that France will 
only be able to obtain a formal treaty of alliance from the 
Tsar if she does away with the Republic. That is the condi- 
tion. So make your choice for the sake of the patriotic 
cause! On the day when a dynastic or strong personal 
Government shall be restored at Paris, we shall have ob- 
tained the proper status for signing a pact which will 
enable us to recover Alsace-Lorraine—perhaps the whole 
Rhine frontier as well.’ 

Such a calculation, it is true 
more than leading gullible people into the reactionary 
camp—I hold to be utterly at fault. I am fully convinced 
that France, if proceeding to a fresh war, even in con- 
junction with Russia, would not only lose the Republic, 
but be torn to pieces by action both from without and 
from within. The attempted formation, in the midst of 
the late war, of a separatist ‘ League of the South,’ whose 
originators avoided, in their manifestoes, the very name of 
France, and the subsequent terrible rising of the Commune 
at Paris, are an indication of what might happen during a 
renewed sanguinary convulsion. However, we need not 
look so far ahead. Enough to say that the submissiveness 
with which Frenchmen have allowed all reference to the 
form of Government under which they live to be haughtily 
ignored and forbidden by the Muscovite Autocrat bodes 
ill for the future of the Republic. 

No one who looks below the mere surface of things 
in politics can forget that in 1870 France was, so to say, 
simply beaten into the Republic by the victories of the 
The Republics of 1792 and 1848 were 





if ever it were meant for 


German armies. 
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the result of spontaneous popular risings. In 1870 the 
triumph of Napoleon 1. on the field of battle would have 
perpetuated the rule of his dynasty; all the more so 
because even Democratic leaders, like Victor Hugo, had, 
in the interval between 1866 and 1870, impetuously 
insisted on a territorial ‘indemnification’ on the banks of 
the Rhine. Defeated, Napoleon was overthrown; over- 
thrown, because he was defeated. Victorious, his con- 
quering policy would have been ratified amidst tumultuous 
applause. His failure on the field of battle gave a chance 
for the restoration of the Republic. But how near came 
France, through the Assembly at Bordeaux, to the restora- 
tion of a Kingship! With a majority of one vote, the 
Republic was finally established ; and what kind of a 
Republic was it at first? Then the danger of a stroke of 
State was but narrowly avoided under Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, on that dark day of May 16. So unstable a state 
of things fired the dictatorial ambition of Gambetta, 
whose acolytes were in the habit of celebrating him as 
the Président-Solei1—even as Louis xiv. had been styled 
by his court flatterers the Roi-Soleil. Scarce had Gam- 
betta suddenly vanished from the scene than a military 
adventurer of the lowest type came up ; and Paris, which 
prides itself upon being the revolutionary hub of the 
universe, turned Boulangist. Once more, thanks to the 
energy of a few men, the Republic was saved. But now 
it allows itself to be contemptuously blown aside by the 
breath of the Emperor of all the Russians and Calmucks. 
What an encouragement to every dynastic reactionary 
or Cesarist, who, under the patriotic mask, tries to trump 
the Republic with the formal conclusion of a Russian 
Alliance! ‘Cronstadt’ literally means the Crown's Town. 
If things go on in this way, Paris, too, may soon be fit for 
that name. 

A single voice of protest has been raised against this 
last self-degradation of France. It is the voice of a man 
who in a few days enters his eighty-seventh year—of M. 
Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, the senator and former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, well known also in the learned world 
as a distinguished scholar. He courageously avows that 
‘the Triple Alliance is rather directed against Russia than 
against France,’ and that if France kept neutral, in case 
of a struggle between Tsardom and the three Powers, 
she would certainly have nothing to fear. ‘To favour 
Russia, a barbarous country which forms on so many points 
a direct contrast to France,’ M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire 
declares to be ‘a treason against the cause of civilisation’; 
while Europe, he adds, will become the prey of the Auto- 
erat if no sharp look-out be kept against his aggressive 
designs. All this is said in the good old style of true 
Liberalism. It is in consonance with a mass of French 
literature which formerly was especially rich in anti- 
Russian writings. 

So far back as the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the French Captain Margeret published a very 
remarkable book entitled ‘Condition of the Empire of 
Russia and Grand-duchy of Muscovy: With all the most 
memorable and tragic events that happened there during 
the rule of four Emperors—namely, from the year 1590 
to September 1606.’ It was written and printed at 
Paris in 1607, at the request of Henri Quatre, who had 
been deeply interested in the personal recitals of the 
author, Margeret had played a conspicuous part in the 
Muscovite wars of succession known as the seditions of the 
Pseudo-Demetrii, and had occupied prominent positions 
in Russia. What he says of the autocratic character of 
her rulers; of the barbarity of the mass of her people ; 
of the persecutions against Protestant Livonians, Jews, 
and other non-orthodox people ; of the so-called Mute 
Church of Russia, which merely deals in hollow cere- 
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monies; of the non-Muscovite populations which were 
unwillingly brought under the sway of the Tsar; of the 
transportation of exiles to Siberia; of the corruption of 
officials, and so forth,—reads almost as if it were written 
yesterday, so little has the nature of Russian institutions 
and practices altered during three hundred years. In the 
mirror of Captain Margeret’s book Frenchmen may even 
now see the image of what Admiral Gervais calls the 
‘great and glorious Russian Empire.’ Nay, if we go back 
to the still earlier work of the German ambassador, 
Freiherr von Herberstein, who wrote in 1549, we find 
exactly the'same picture of tyranny. Both men had studied 
things at the source. 

It was Voltaire who said: ‘ Russia was rotten before 
she was ripe.’ Ivan Turguenieff, the novelist, who knew 
his country well, observed: ‘Even as; the smell of musk 
cannot be got out of a room, so I feel surrounded in Russia 
by a smell of putrefaction—by the tendency towards /e 
Néant.’ Prince Peter Dolgorukoff, a moderate Liberal, 
says in his book, la Vérilé sur la Russie, published at 
Paris :—‘ Russia has, from the time of the Mongol invasion 
in the thirteenth century down to our day, been nothing 
but an immense pyramid of oppression. In this vast edi- 
fice slavish submission and arbitrary force reign from top 
to bottom ; and from the bottom to the top there is de- 
veloped, in formidable proportions, the official lie, the lie 
erected into a political institution: the bitter and dreary 
fruit of the absence of all individual freedom, of all real 
and \serious control. This despotism, hideous in itself, 
exercises a deleterious moral influence. The first article 
of the Russian Law Code, placing the Emperor as it does 
above all laws, transforms all the fifteen thick volumes 
which follow into the most voluminous pleasantry.’ Again: 
‘The vast majority of Russian officials, disguised in more 
or less European costumes, proceed, in the exercise of 
their functions, like veritable Tatars.’ 

These are the institutions of the ‘ great and glorious 
Russian Empire, before which French Republicans are 
now grovelling. What hope can there be of Continental 
militarism being abated if such collusion continues with 
that semi-Mongol Power whose aggressive schemes are 
a standing threat to European freedom and culture? Yet, 
Frenchmen who thus throw all progressive principles to 
the wind may find themselves some day wofully out of 
reckoning. The death of Alexander u. on those Ides of 
March 1881, has been a ghastly warning. The hunted 
and harried life of the present Autocrat, shows that the 
ponderous tyranny stands on feet of clay. Soit might truly 
happen that France, having lost the Republic, and thereby 
apparently gained a formal alliance with the Tsar, were 
all on a sudden left in the lurch of a risky adventure by 
one of those terrible and sanguinary commotions which in 
1825 nearly prevented Tsar Nicholas from mounting the 
throne. Karu Burnp. 





RUSSIAN CROPS AND AMERICAN RAILS 


HAT the failure of the Russian harvest should send a 
thrill of speculative life through the City, and make 

the pulse of the Stock Exchange once more throb with 
excitement, appears at first sight to be a strange pheno- 
menon. Yet in this, as in many similar cases, the opera- 
tion of cause and effect is direct. Europe is threatened 
with a serious deficit in its supply of bread-stuffs, and of 
the three producers which usually have a large surplus 
ready for disposal—India, Russia, and the United States— 
—only the last-named has been blessed with a bountiful 
harvest. Hence it follows that there will be a great 
demand of American wheat at high prices, that the trunk 
lines from the West to the Atlantic sea-board will obtain 
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a large volume of traffic at remunerative rates, and that 
the speculative advance almost certain to take place in 
their securities is likely to give a stimulus to other 
markets, especially those at present in the power of the 
‘bears.’ These statements, however, require explication 
and proof. 

And first as to Russia: there can be no longer any 
doubt that the cereal crops of that country have failed in 
an exceptional degree. For some time gloomy rumours 
have been current regarding the Russian crops, but as no 
trustworthy information was forthcoming—none ever is 
from the Muscovite dominions—these attracted less at- 
tention than they deserved. Now, however, the Russian 
Government has issued an edict prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of rye, which is the peasants’ main staple of subsist- 
ence ; and this measure goes far towards confirming the 
belief that the harvest is a failure. The effect upon 
Russian finance will be very serious, for the prosperity 
of the past year or two has been wholly due to good 
harvests. A complete check will thus be given to the 
conversion of the external debt, which has been going on 
rapidly of late ; and one cannot but think that the new 
4 per cent. bonds must sink to a lower level than that 
at which they now stand, for few can contend that 
Russian Fours are not ridiculously dear at 96. At this 
price they yield to a purchaser only a shade over 41 per 
cent., and scores of sounder securities can be bought to 
return nearly 5 per cent.—that ideal rate of interest for 
those who wish to repose upon their investments. 

If, as we expect, the exports of wheat from Russia are 
materially restricted, nearly every country in Europe will 
be affected ; for, as a whole, the harvests on the Conti- 
nent seem likely to be poor. France, certainly, has to 
count upon a heavy deficit ; while Germany, which has 
not been blessed with good crops, must feel severely the 
curtailment of the imports of rye, which enter so largely 
into the country’s supply of bread-stuffs. Hence a great 
demand will be thrown upon the United States, where 
there is a magnificent harvest of all cereals; and this 
cannot fail to benefit the railways immensely. The 
wheat grown in the vast fields of the Western States will 
pass over the ‘Granger’ roads, and accumulate in bulk 
at Chicago and the other great American grain centres. 
Thence it will be transported over the Eastern trunk 
lines to the Atlantic sea-board. In fact, all the leading 
roads except those in the South—the mainstay of which 
is cotton and not wheat—will experience a great addition 
to their volume of traffic ; and upon this, moreover, higher 
rates will be received, for, owing to the rise in the price 
of cereals, an advance in rates will be justified, on the 
principle that traffic should be ‘ charged what it will bear.’ 
As a matter of fact, the railways are already transacting in- 
creased business, and their charges have been substantially 
advanced. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
American Railway shares have gone up in price, as was 
predicted in these columns some weeks ago. 

It is probable that the upward movement in American 
Railway securities may lead to an improvement in the 
other markets of the ‘ House,’ which have so long been in 
a depressed condition. Superficially, it is true, there does 
not seem to be any special reason why a rise in one class 
of securities, due to the operation of exceptional influences, 
should be accompanied by an advance in other issues which 
have little or nothing in their favour. For instance, it may 
be argued, and very reasonably, that an improvement in 
American Railways under present conditions should be 
followed, if rational views prevailed, by a depreciation in 
Home Railway stocks. But great is the power of market 
sympathy, and even more powerful is the influence of 
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what is termed a ‘ bear’ account. Operators for the fal] 
have recently, to use a slang term, ‘ taken liberties’ with 
a number of securities ; and if from any cause they be- 
come alarmed, we may expect to see a wild rush to re- 
purchase, which, coupled with a limited supply of stock, 
may make prices run up very rapidly. Should this take 
place, the restoration of confidence in the City would be 
promoted ; but such a result seems to follow rather 
strangely from a failure of the harvest in Russia. 





A JOKE 


OU will not, cannot, never could : 
Of course: I knew it. What’s the good ? 

You know me, I know you ; and then 
You know so many other men. 
You like them all: you like me too: 
And most of them in love with you ! 
And, if it had been otherwise : 
If, dear, I happened, in your eyes, 
To be what other men have been 
In other people’s eyes, my queen : 
Why then—why then :—confound it all ! 
The world’s abominably small : 
I mean the world of thought and feeling— 
A truism there’s no concealing. 
You ’re smiling : as you smiled before, 
While I was asking you for more 
Than you could give me, when I chanced 
To drop a jest :—how quick you glanced ! 
You seemed to say that love—we use 
The word ; how not ?—would scarcely choose 
Such phrases as we jesters store 
To ‘ set the table in a roar.’ 
Ah ! if you’d wanted words red-hot 
You might have had them: you did not. 
It’s hardly decent, I opine, 
To prate of ‘ beautiful,’ ‘ divine,’ 
Describe one’s amorous symptoms, gloat 
On eyes and hair and hands and throat, 
And magnify one’s lady’s charms 
Like troubadour or knight-at-arms, 
Unless one has the luck to know 
That she would rather have it so. 
* Faint heart’ I know : I’m not the man 
To do it, though my betters can : 
Enough that all the words are there 
To thrill the circeumambient air 
The instant I’m allowed. Meanwhile 
Why not encourage you to smile ?— 
Relieve the tedium of a scene 
You’re used to? since I do not mean 
To weep, or wish that I were dead, 
Or veil my eyes, or bow my head, 
Or fail to fight the fight of life 
As keenly as were you my wife. 
You ’re smiling still? You don’t believe 
A hopeless lover could but grieve : 
A grieving lover could but show 
Some outward token of his woe ? 
I’m joking, am 1? Be it so. 





J. K. STEPHEN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. BARNARDO’S DEFENCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 12th August 1891. 
S1R,—You have always consistently opposed the work of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes and his action in connection with them. It 
was not, therefore, to be expected that when a legal decision 
adverse to him was announced you should refrain from express- 
ing your agreement therewith. Surely, however, it is worthy 
of a journal having such a reputation as 7he National Observer 
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that its editor should be fair; and fairness requires at least 
some knowledge of facts upon which to base an opinion. And 
et you write : ‘ Dr. Barnardo draws large sums yearly for a 
professedly charitable purpose : is he justified in spending part 
of it in litigation?’ Would it not have been well to ascertain in 
the first instance what is the fact, viz. that all the money spent 
in litigation had been separately and specially subscribed by 
those friends of Dr. Barnardo’s work who approve of, or sym- 
pathise with, his action in these disputed cases? and that, as 
Dr. Barnardo has repeatedly announced in his journals and in 
other public papers, not one shilling of the moneys contributed 
for the general support of the charity has ever been, or ever 
will be, spent in litigation ? 

Again, you say that the child whose case has been under 
litigation had been baptized a Roman Catholic, but in the 
Homes it was educated as a Protestant with the mother’s con- 
sent. Why have you not for the sake of fairness stated all the 
facts, viz. that the mother herself caused the boy, three and 
a half years after he had been baptized as a Roman Catholic, 
to be re-baptized as a Protestant? and that she had herself 
sent him for the whole of his school life prior to his admission 
to the Homes to a Protestant school, where he was carefully 
looked after by an evangelical clergyman, instead of sending 
him to a Roman Catholic school which was within three minutes 
of where she lived? and that subsequently she committed him 
to Dr. Barnardo’s care, to be brought up, until he was twenty- 
one years, in the Protestant faith ? 

These are the bald, undisputed facts. Would it not have 
been fairer at least to state them, even though by doing so you 
might not have possessed so trenchant a weapon with which to 
attack the unsuccessful appellant in the recent case, @‘Hugh 
v. Barnardo? There are other points in your article which 
invite comment, but this must suffice.—I am, etc., 

JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


[ Vote.—(1) We have always stated that the ends for which 
Dr. Barnardo professes to strive are most admirable. His 
methods we have sometimes found it our duty to criticise. (2) 
If those who support the Homes waste large sums in litigation, 
they cannot have as much to spend on philanthropic institu- 
tions. ‘Charity will scarce water the ground, when it must first 
fill a pool’: an apophthegm of Lord Bacon’s to which we invite 
our correspondent’s serious attention. Moreover, the M‘Hugh 
business will convince many that Dr. Barnardo is not doing his 
work satisfactorily, and this again will lead to a diminution of 
support. (3) Our summary of the facts was studiously fair to 
the appellant ; it was not necessary, nor indeed possible, to go 
into great detail. (4) Finally, the tone of this professedly in- 
spired communication is to be regretted. Dr. Barnardo refuses 
to be taught—nay, he is more obstinate than ever. Quem Deus 
vult perdere, etc.] 


A NAVAL AUTHORITY 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 17th August 1891. 

SIR,—You state in your notice of my book, O/d Englana’s 
Navy, that my ‘facts’ are wrong. Will you kindly name some 
instances? It would be somewhat strange were it so, as I have 
all my life written on naval subjects. Twenty years ago I wrote 
a history of the British navy, which has gone through several 
editions, the last bringing the subject up to the Nile campaign; 
and I am just completing an illustrated three-volume history of 
the service for a well-known firm of publishers. 

I plead guilty to incorrectness in some of the versification, 
due to great haste, the work having been written under three 
weeks ; but this will be corrected in a new edition. 

You make a quotation, but as you don’t finish the sentence, 
it gives a wrong idea of the meaning. After the words ‘she 
plumped in’ you omit ‘The forts her steel-tipped shells.’ The 
expression is quite correct as I put it, and is employed in the 
navy ; but with these words omitted it leaves the reader to 
infer that ‘the Condor plumped in.’ Is this sort of criticism fair 
to an author? 

I trust to your impartiality to publish this letter—I am, 
etc., C. R. Low. 


[ Vote.—What we did say was that the ‘croak’s’ facts were 
as Incorrect as its rhymes. But we have no desire to press 
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the comparison too far. To incorrectness of rhyme Mr. Low 
pleads guilty. Here are a few ‘instances,’ culled at random, 
where he has gone astray in his facts. Magellan never 
rounded Cape Horn (p. 4) ; Blake (pp. 6, 7) went to Algiers to 
suppress piracy not the slave-trade ; four hundred and sixty- 
nine persons, not over five hundred, perished with H.M.S. 
Captain (p. 105) ; Collingwood’s life was not ‘full of adven- 
ture’ (p. 79) but of hard, monotonous toil. When has ‘the 
world been leagued in arms’ against Gibraltar (p. 16)? or is 
‘world’ poetry for Spain and France? Captain Cook (p. 31) 
did not discover the Society Islands, though he gave them 
their present name: they were discovered by De Quiros in 
1606. However, if Mr. Low prefers his facts to his rhymes, so 
be it. We would merely point out that an epic ‘ written under 
three weeks’ on so vast a theme as the naval exploits of this 
country could not, even if Homer held the pen, be aught but 
a fearful example of doggerel and inaccuracy. ] 


‘THE NAKED TRUTH’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 18th August 1881. 

S1rR,—Undoubtedly your ‘ Philistine’ correspondent is right. 
Pictures of people naked among civilised surroundings jar on 
the eye because they suggest what is not true. Naked figures 
among ideal or classic surroundings do not so jar because 
(1) they do not contradict experience, and (2) fancy has a right 
to freedom when dealing with legend and myth. Nowadays 
there are many people who can appreciate human beauty, but 
whose education in legend and myth has been neglected. 
Mythical or ideal surroundings jar on such people because of 
their ignorance : so painters are in a fix. 

All healthy natures enjoy healthy nakedness, and therefore 
painters paint it ; but modern surroundings are incompatible 
with nudity in the experience of the cultured, and ideal sur- 
roundings are unintelligible to the uncultured; and while 
‘such continues so’ the nude in art must always be a difficulty. 
But ‘ such’ will not always ‘continue so.’ The Olympic games 
will again be established in Greece, and some of them will be 
open to all the world. Then honest nakedness will again have 
a place in civilisation, and artists will have no lack of modern 
subjects : the naked civilised man of whom Wm. Blake dreamed 
will become a reality, and much will follow therefrom.—I am, 
etc., W. M. 





REVIEWS 
THE HISTORY OF SICILY 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. Vols. 1. and 11. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

A good subject and a good book. The Regius Professor 
never forgets that history has to do with living beings and 
solid actual earth, not with mere words, and he has a sound and 
reasonable conviction that the student of what he would rather 
not call ancient history ought also to be the student of con- 
temporary politics. We may not agree with all his views—we 
may abhor Home Rule, love ‘the Turk’ and ‘the Habsburger,’ 
detest the Romanoffs and the Orthodox Church, and heartily 
believe in ‘ Hebrew politics’—but we have always cheerfully 
acknowledged that Mr. Freeman brings to his controversy and 
his history a zeal and industry and a vigour of statement and 
argument which make him a worthy antagonist and a notable 
scholar. In the two volumes before us he is probably at his 
best. In the first place, the subject delights him, for it focuses, 
as it were, all the historic light-rays whose glitter he most 
fondly loves. If Sicily is, to his joy, the Sicily of Pindar and 
Thucydides, of Theocritus and Cicero, it is also, to his further 
pleasure, the Sicily of George Maniakes and Harold Hardrede, 
of the Norman King Roger and the Angevin Kings Richard 
and Edward and Edmund, and of the greater Emperor Frede- 
rick himself, not to speak of certain later heroes in whom he 
takes no small delight. 

Then Sicily is a fine field for a man with an eye for country 
and a taste for architecture ; for do not Etna and Eryx and the 
remains of the Olympeion of Syracuse and of the Moorish monu- 
ments of Palermo all lie within the ‘ compass of the enchanted 
isle’? And not the least pleasant pages of these volumes are 
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those devoted to the physical characteristics of the land and the 
numberless associations that clothe them with a poetry which 
even their natural beauty or grandeur would not have woven 
for them ; and such passages as describe the walls and gates, 
the houses and the temples, mute and eloquent witnesses of 
the mighty past. Moreover, the style is lucid and vigorous. 
Mr. Freeman always writes clearly, and sometimes eloquently, 
though it may commonly be urged against him that he does 
not compress his matter, and that likes and dislikes persuade 
him to forget proportion. Here, however, he has compressed 
an immense amount of material into a small compass, as the 
references will abundantly show ; and we fancy that there is a 
kind of glamour about the ‘old Greek days’ which softens his 
judgments, and he seems to deal more lovingly with Hamilcar 
than he probably would with Mahomed the Second, while even 
Phalaris and that 
‘ Dionisio fero 
Che fe Sicilia haver dolorosi anni’ 

escape his righteous reprobation a little more easily than 
would Bomba ‘who loved the pantomime his foul precursor 
forced’ on his chattering subjects, or Bombino his more ignoble 
successor. 

The first volume of the present instalment of the complete 
History of Sicily is concerned with the land itself and its in- 
habitants, and with the Sicelian, Greek, and Punic settlements. 
The second volume brings the history down to the eve of the 
Athenian Campaign. It should lie at the right hand of every 
reader of Pindar who would know what can be known of Theron, 
Hieron, and Gelon, of their deeds and misdeeds, of the noble 
school of Dorian wrestlers and boxers, and of the fine strain of 
horses that bore back many a prize from the great games over- 
sea to the island colonies. For then as now the colonies could 
hold their own at sport, though our Australian Gordon is not 
quite within three stone of Pindar, and Mr. Slavin is as yet un- 
sung. The key of the study of Sicily is of course the ‘ eternal 
Eastern Question’—were the North Mediterranean shores to 
fall to Aryan or Semite ?—and Sicily was the chosen battle- 
ground of two races for about fifteen hundred years. The 
day of Salamis is also the day of Himera, and the formidable 
alliance of the Great King and the Great City was as decisively 
checked by Gelon as it was by Themistocies. A grand story 
it is, that of Himera, and well told by Mr. Freeman. A huge 
armada, carrying horses and chariots and mighty men of valour 
in thousands—Spaniards and Berbers and Phcenicians—after 
suffering from a heavy gale contrives to land at the mouth of 
what is now Fiume Grande. Theron (Pindar’s friend) is beset 
in his city of Himera ; Gelon the lord of Syracuse, the ablest 
man in all Sicily, sees that the moment is come to fight or fall 
for ever, and marches up to his help fifty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse from the east. Sending his cavalry to surprise the 
sea-camp of the invaders, he crosses the river with fifty thousand 
stout spearmen, and waits for the signal that his cavalry have 
made their attack. At last it comes, and Gelon falls briskly on 
the huge host that issues from the land-camp of the invaders 
west of the threatened town. The fight rages hotly, but after 
an hour or so the flames from the burning Phoenician ships show 
that the cavalry have been successful. The Greeks, flushed 
with the hope of present victory, push the enemy to flight, and 
scatter to the plunder of their camp ; but the Spanish swords- 
men (then, as in the sixteenth century, among the best of 
European infantry) rally and form up and punish the dis- 
ordered Syracusans. But now, when the victory was again at 
stake, Theron, the Blucher of this early Waterloo, brings his 
Himerans on to the Carthaginian flank, and the desperate 
Spaniards are driven to the coast. But the pursuit was hot, 
and the way to the strand was white with slain, though the 
thrifty Greeks took all the prisoners they could for slaves. 
Yet a remnant got on board some of the ships that had escaped 
the cavalry attack of the morning, and put to sea, only to meet 
a worse fate in a gale; so that, as the story goes, ‘certain few 
men in a little boat’ alone survived to bring the doleful news 
to Carthage. As for Hamilcar, there was no St. Helena for 
him: the Syracusan horsemen slew him as he stood by the altar 
sacrificing to his gods, and his body was consumed by the 
flames of his own burnt-offering. But the Carthaginians paid 
honour to his mazes, for they believed that he had thrown him- 
self into the fire in the hope that his voluntary death might 
buy victory for his wavering forces. Hieron completed his 
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victory by defeating the Etruscans, who were actual or intend- 
ing allies of Carthage ; and there is a helmet of bronze in the 
British Museum which he dedicated as a thank-offering for the 
sea-fight at Cyme, and the legend, ‘ HIARON 0 Deinomeneos 
kai toi Surakosioi toi Di Turan apo Kumas,’ can still be 
upon it. These two days saved West Europe. 

Plenty more of note these volumes contain : for inscriptions, 
coins, architectural remains, have all been ransacked for materia] 
to complete the imperfect record of the historians and poets, 
The result is no small gain to our knowledge of the topography 
and early history of the colonising days. Thus, the career of 
Ducetius, first Italian statesman, a man worthy to compare with 
Philip himself, gains strikingly by its complete and thoughtful 
treatment. But let so much suffice, for space fails to speak 
of Empedocles and Gorgius and Corax and other ‘men of 
mouth’ connected with early Sicily, or to notice the pleasant 
account of the Sicilian menu, or to talk of the ‘mimes’ beloved 
by Plato (as Aristophanes was by Chrysostom) or of gods 
Hellenic or Phoenician or Sicelian, or of ‘ Sicel weights’ and 
‘ Etnean thunderings,’ and much else carefully and cheerfully 
discussed in text or appendix. Well mapped, well printed, 
and well indexed (for Mr. Freeman likes to send his books out 
in workmanlike fashion, and the Clarendon Press has done its 
best to help him), this History of Sicily will be gratefully wel- 
comed wherever history is studied. And we heartily wish the 
Professor time and health to bring to a conclusion a work 
which will certainly rank among the worthiest of his many 
achievements. 


read 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 
Lettres de Marie Bashkirtsef. Paris : Charpentier. 


Marie Bashkirtseff’s cherished ambition has been abundantly 
gratified. Since her death she has achieved all the fame (or 
notoriety) which while she lived her talent and ingenuity failed 
to procure. Just now she is much in the mouths of men: she 
has been puffed as furiously as a patent medicine. The result 
is that not a little twaddle has been written in her honour, and 
her poor accomplishments have been so seriously regarded that 
her reputation has suffered permanent injury. Adulation is as 
injurious as contempt, and the puffery of imprudent admirers 
is likely to make Marie Bashkirtseff cut a ridiculous figure in 
the world’s eye. The Journal is a remarkable work ; as a con- 
scious, deliberate experiment in self-revelation it stands by itself. 
Written with infinite care and obvious intention, it has as good 
a claim to be read and criticised as a novel or biography. 
The author designed it for the printing-press, and it had been 
unfair to her memory to withhold it therefrom. But with the 
letters the case is wholly different. The most of them are 
trivial, and few have the slenderest interest for the public. If 
a morbidly endowed girl succeeds in recording a remarkable 
series of intimate impressions, it does not follow that every 
line she traced upon paper is valuable or significant. Hurried 
scrawls addressed to her mother, her aunt, her brother ; child- 
ish demands for money; carelessly expressed views upon art 
and letters, should never have left the hands to which they 
were entrusted. The Journal is the poor girl’s one achieve- 
ment. Her letters were better resigned to the forgetfulness 
which must one day overtake her experiments in paint and 
pastel. 

The volume of letters is equipped with a preface by M. 
Francois Coppée, of the French Academy, and the extrava- 
gant praise which the benign poet lavishes upon Marie Bash- 
kirtseff is proof enough that just now her memory is exempt 
from criticism. Her portraits, says M. Coppée, ‘made me 
murmur the name of Frans Hals.’ Whereas the truth is that 
her pictures, whether portraits or more elaborate compositions, 
are very vile indeed. She displayed no more artistic talent 
than the common student, and her many triumphs at the Sa/on 
convict the jury of gross favouritism. The fact that two of her 
works now repose in the Luxembourg is no small disgrace to 
France, and will serve to remind us that our own Academy is 
not the only corrupt institution in the world. Had the author 
of the Journal been neither rich nor comely, we had heard 
little of her skill as a painter, and even the influence of Julian 
and his visitors would hardly have won for her the applause 
and patronage of a Government. The letters themselves con- 
firm the impression of vanity and self-consciousness which we 
derive from the fournal. Marie never wearies of singing the 
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praise of her beauty and accomplishments. She is as greedy 
of admirers as an Indian of scalps ; and the more her lovers 
languish, the better pleased is their idol. Like all persons of 
literary talent, she was keenly alive to the value of ‘ copy,’ and 
not a few passages which had done duty in letters to her 
friends were transferred with praiseworthy frugality to her 
diary. But the effect of the Journal is not heightened, and 
the letters merely confirm you in the opinion that conscious 
effort is essential to the very smallest success. 

One series only of the letters possesses a legitimate interest. 
Among the artifices whereby Mlle. Bashkirtseff sought to re- 
lieve the tedium of life was the habit of addressing anonymous 
letters to such as she honoured with her admiration. In turn 
she favoured MM. Guy de Maupassant and De Goncourt. If 
we had the replies of these gentlemen, the correspondence 
would be more complete. The tone of patronage and levity in 
which ‘ Miss Hastings’ (as she names herself) writes to M. de 
M—— is delightful. She is not quite sure that she admires his 
works, but she is almost certain that he grossly misunderstood 
the purpose of her first epistle. The author of Be/-Ami either 
fell into the trap or was amused enough with the minx’s style 
to pursue the correspondence. Her own touch is admirably 
light throughout; and though her vanity does not permit her to 
be silent concerning her personal attractions, she takes care 
not to tear away too hastily the veil of mystery. However, to 
her regret he does not set a high enough value upon her wit, 
while she, for her part, knows not howto prove that she is 
neither a farceuy nor an enemy, and soon M. de M ceases 
to hear from ‘ Miss Hastings.’ The lady, however, is not cast 
down by failure. She forthwith tackles M. de Goncourt, to 
whom she offers her Journa/ as a gift. She had intended, she 
writes, to bequeath that inestimable document to um jeune 
écrivain de talent (presumably M. de M ), but, being dis- 
satisfied with the tone of his letters, she prefers to present the 
treasure to M. de Goncourt while she is yet alive. To this 
offer apparently no reply was made, and the Journal was re- 
served for another and more glorious fate. M. Zola, M. Coppée, 
and M. Sully Prudhomme were assailed in turn; and M. 
Coppée was courteous enough to visit his admirer, to whose 
charm and talent he fell a ready victim. But anonymous cor- 
respondence was merely another outlet for Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
marvellous energy. Her curiosity concerning men, art, life, and 
letters was infinite, and might have destroyed an even rarer 
vitality than hers. Had she been better able to husband her 
strength and concentrate her talent, it would doubtless be ours 
to appraise her achievement (in fiction rather than paint) and 
not to lament her early death and the indiscretion of her 
relatives. 








PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


The anonymous Troglodyte who in Aiddles of the Sphinx 
(London: Sonnenschein) seeks to enlighten his fellow cave- 
dwellers is not lacking in self-confidence, and is certainly 
not overburdened by reverence for his predecessors who 
have gone out to solve the same secular enigmas. Perhaps 
on that account he has written a book of very considerable 
force and interest. His root-and-branch treatment of received 
philosophical doctrines is not due, as might be supposed, to 
ignorance of what has been thought by the speculative leaders 
of the race; for it is plain that he writes with a wide knowledge 
both of ancient and modern philosophy. But he finds philo- 
sophers and theologians alike entangled in inextricable diffi- 
culties through the notion of God which they almost unani- 
mously make the basis of their thought. The Monistic doctrine 
which either explicitly identifies God with the All or virtually 
does so by making the Divine Being the omnipotent cause of 
the universe, is according to the Troglodyte the root of philo- 
sophic mischief, and his polemic against it constitutes the 
central and vital part of his volume. He himself does not 
shrink from what will seem to most the subversive hypothesis 
of a finite God. For Monism he proposes to substitute a 
doctrine of Pluralism or ‘the ultimate existence of many indi- 
viduals.’ ‘The finiteness of God depends on the very attributes 
that make Him really God, on His personality, on His being, 
like all real beings, an individual existence. God is one among 
the Many, their supreme ruler and aim, and not the one wxder- 
lying the Many.’ In some respects this is not unlike the 
Leibnitian doctrine of the Monads, but Leibnitz’s account of 
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God as the Monas Monadum was much less uncompromising 
than our author’s, seeing that he sometimes identifies God with 
the pre-established harmony of the universe, and at other times 
tends to make the supreme Monad the creative source of all 
the rest. To do this istoreturn to the catholic faith of philoso- 
phers, or, as the Troglodyte would put it, to relapse into the 
Monistic heresy. The difficulties of Monism are those of any 
perfectly satisfactory theory of the universe, and lie in a sense 
on the surface, but they are put acutely and forcibly in the 
present volume. The existence of imperfection and evil is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the assertion of an all-powerful, all-wise, 
and all-good God ; and_ furthermore, if God is the Absolute or 
the All, all process or change in the universe must be illusory, 
for the Absolute must be eternally self-identical. It ‘can neither 
increase nor diminish the amount of its Being, for it already is 
and has all. Its content, therefore, must be expressed by the 
equation A=A=A to all eternity.’ The Eleatics, who denied 
change altogether, were thus the only consistent Monists. Why 
should the Absolute create a universe or undertake the world- 
process when it has nothing to gain by it? Unquestionably 
this is the crux of every philosophy which aims at being 
honest. The Troglodyte gets over the difficulty, as has been 
seen, by making God only one of the ultimate uncreated in- 
dividuals which constitute the universe. God is thus not the 
ground or cause of the universe; but He is the cause of the 
world-process or time-process in which we live, the object of 
which is to reduce these independent and, it would seem, re- 
fractory individuals to the divine will. The divine power being 
limited, a long and troublesome process is necessary before this 
consummation is reached. The world-process may thus be 
regarded as a process of redemption for all beings, including 
God Himself ; for God cannot be happy while there is misery 
in the world—He cannot be perfect while evil endures, nor 
eternal and changeless while the aim of the world-process is 
unrealised. This theory at least commends itself more to our 
moral sense than that of Von Hartmann’s, elaborated to meet 
the same difficulty. Hartmann’s Absolute, as the author wittily 
puts it, created the world in a fit of temporary insanity, and has 
since been engaged in redeeming himself from the deplorable 
consequences of a youthful faux pas. But the metaphysical 
difficulties of a theory like Troglodyte’s are, it need hardly be 
said, no less thanimmense, and in many parts ofhis argument 
he skates rapidly over remarkably thin ice. Still his thinking 
is genuine and his writing is good. 

The Prison; A Dialogue, by H. B. Brewster (London : 
Williams), is not so clear in its drift. The dialogue is between 
Clive, a supernaturalist, Beryl, a neo-Christian maiden, Croy, a 
Positivist, and Gerald, a wise man; but the speakers are not 
well described, for Gerald says nothing to justify his exclusive 
designation as a wise man, and Clive’s supernaturalism is 
marked by nothing that the term ordinarily suggests. The 
Prison is evidently the self, and religion is the means of prison- 
breaking, ‘the entry into eternity.’ The chief feature of the 
author’s creed is the rigid distinction he draws between religion 
and morality. Morality is ‘a naturally evolved instinct of fel- 
lowship,’ and has reference entirely to the conduct of life in 


this finite sphere. The function of religion is to make us cast _ 


the slough of self and rise to the impersonal, the eternal. 
Much of the book might be taken, in fact, as a commentary on 
Matthew Arnold’s fine sentence on Spinoza: ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions ; only, to reach any one of these 
mansions there are needed the wings of a genuine sacred tran- 
sport, of an immortal longing.’ Or, as the Prisoner puts it more 
lyrically himself: ‘We are full of immortality. But it dwells 
not in the beauty of our moral person ; it stirs and glitters in 
us under the crust of self, like a gleam of sirens under the 
ice, and any blow which breaks the crust brings us into the 
company of the eternal ones, whom to feel is to be they. There 
is no rule of divine conduct, no text-book of enchantments. 
Say, if you will, that they are always the same, one under many 
forms. Call them disguises by the emancipator. This you 
may do, but you cannot prescribe to him the method of your 
emancipation. He tears the veil as he chooses, with dawn- 
rose fingers of adoration and fiery fingers of enthusiasm, but 
also with the scarlet hand of passion and the livid hand of 
death. The doctrine of immortality advanced in the dialogue 
is, as might be expected, one of an entirely selfless or imper- 
sonal kind, and it is celebrated in some fine passages which 
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display an elevated passion of renunciation similar to what 
meets us in Lucretius and Spinoza. But in spite of occasional 
effective passages and a certain power of style, the words of 
the neo-Christian maiden are not an inapt description of the 
whole : ‘ Much of what you have said impresses me. But O! 
the uncomfortable feeling of it sometimes, and the sense of 
bewilderment !’ 

Zeno (London: Parker), by A Lady, is dedicated to the Bishop 
of Oxford, and recommended to mercy as a lady’s first 
work. In these circumstances it would be cruel to object to 
its uncanonical descriptions of ‘dear, clever, naughty Demo- 
critus’ at the engaging age of nine, or of Socrates’s ‘eyes of 
star-like brilliancy,’ or even to the champion of women’s rights 
who, in spite of ‘the almost manly power of intellect on her 
brow,’ is discovered ‘fashioning a garment which we should 
now Call a knitted shirt, such as were worn by the Greek gentle- 
men of the day.’ What a fall was there! From such domestic 
details and the ingenious course of Zeno’s courtship we sud- 
denly drop on page 4! into an account of ‘ Being is and Not- 
being is not.’ This is introduced in the form of a dream ; 
Achilles and the Tortoise come in later to supply the lovers 
with suitable conversation. On the whole, the Lady may be 
recommended to devote herself to philosophy ov romance, but 
not both. 

Franz Hartmann’s Life and Doctrines of Facob Boehme 
(London : Kegan Paul) seems a business-like account of 
Boehme’s chief doctrines by means of copious and system- 
atically arranged extracts from his works. At the same 
time, the reader will be put on his guard by the author's 
reference to Boehme’s writings as ‘a divinely inspired book’ ; 
and if Dr. Hartmann finds in Schopenhauer ‘ nothing but an 
exposition of Boehme’s doctrines,’ and finds ‘the religion of 
Buddha, Krishna, and that of the Christ’ to be ‘one and 
identical, it may do credit to his power of synthesis, but it 
certainly reflects but poorly on his analytic faculty. Dr. Pik- 
lers Psychology of Objective Existence (Williams and Norgate) 
is in the main a re-statement of Mill’s idealistic doctrine as 
laid down in the Examination of Hamilton, but the subject 
is carefully and independently reasoned out. Although a Hun- 
garian, Dr. Pikler writes intelligible, if somewhat colourless, 
English. 

HEINE 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated from the German 
by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breitmann). Vol. 1.: 
‘Florentine Nights,’ etc. London: Heinemann. 

In a modest and sensible preface Mr. Leland offers certain 
reasons why Heine’s prose should be presented to English 
readers in their own tongue. It is curious that the English 
public should have been held to need the digestive ; still more 
curious that Mr. Leland was right. Everybody has read Wi/- 
helm Meister—or at any rate everybody has attempted to read 
that masterpiece of dreariness. But there are intelligent and 
well-read folk by the hundred who have forgotten that Heine 
wrote anything but the Buch der Lieder. Now, of all writers 
of German prose none has the qualities which make for success 
in the eyes of them that love letters in so great and glorious a 
fulness as the author of the Rezsedz/der. Nothing, in short, in 
German literature is so thoroughly readable as Heine’s prose. 
And yet, in spite of Matthew Arnold, Heine is practically an 
undiscovered country to the average Briton. Can it be that 
an unconscious boycott has been promulgated against ‘that 
blackguard Heine’ (to quote the Philosopher of Chelsea) in 
return for his disdain of Englishmen, his righteous hatred of 
English Puritanism, his wise detestation of the English cook? 
Or does it come of some pronouncement of the late Mrs. 
Grundy ? some communication whispered in the drawing-room 
in that mysterious interval before the gentlemen ‘join the 
ladies’? It may be doubted if Mad Tom had influence enough 
at any time to create a superstition on any but his own behalf ; 
and it may be noted that Heine, though never shocking enough 
for them that have made the fortune of the author of Vana, is 
occasionally sufficiently outspoken to warrant the unfurling of 
the good Grundeian fan. There is much of the animal in 
Heine ; but it is healthy stuff, and that ‘the red-haired bar- 
barians’ have neglected the wit and wisdom of the man is at 
once a fault and a misfortune. Not that he is always wise, nor 
always witty ; but, as a rule, when he is not witty he is wise, 
and when he is foolish, most often he is exceeding witty. 
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When Heine is at his most Heinesque he will play with you 
through three or four verses, and then turn on you and flick 
you over the face with a single word. For instance, in the 
Lorelet, 

‘Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 

Dass ich so traurig bin,’ 

he begins, but he rounds off the story of the drowning fisher- 
man with ‘ that’s what the Lorelei did by singing.’ The unap- 
preciative singer drones out these last lines as if they were 
of a piece with what has gone before ; whereas, in fact, they 
are a touch of Heineism, by whose intrusion the poet always 
brings you back from the realm of romance to the irony of this 
trifling world. Nor in his prose is this characteristic wanting : 
in the last paragraph of his Florentine Night, which tells of 
the charming street dancer, he adds, most brutally your senti- 
mentalist would say: ‘As a matter of course her husband 
became my most intimate friend, and he wept bright tears 
when the day came for him to bid me a long adieu. He 
travelled with his wife to Sicily, and I have never seen either 
of them since.’ It is this sudden flash of philosophy when 
you are looking for romance that gives Heine’s writings, both 
prose and verse, so much of their piquancy and peculiar 
savour. The surprise acts as a cold douche after a warm 
bath, and for healthy folks is quite as wholesome, though 
morbid anatomies may be the worse therefor. Without entirely 
agreeing with Mr. Leland, to whom Heine is rather Socratic 
than Aristophanic, one must admit that he had a something of 
the Socratic quality. It was his habit to make men consider 
whether they did or did not mean what they said. His method 
was probably less humiliating for his contemporaries than the 
Athenian’s, and he no more than his forerunner has succeeded 
in ridding the world of cant. His laughter is never loud, and— 
like good champagne—it is always dry. On the other hand, 
even like the same potation, it is never bitter. He took 
men as he found them, and they amused him. He showed 
them what fools they were and what fools fortune made of them. 
He gave trifles their true place ; he recognised that they might 
breed the weightiest events, and that they have much to do 
with the run of life ; but it never occurred to him that he could 
bray your fool in a mortar till his foolishness was gone out of 
him, or that it was his duty to teach men the triviality of 
trifles. Mr. Leland talks about his ‘mission.’ He may mean 
nothing by it, but whether he does or not, it is the wrong word 
to use. Heine was not a preacher any more than he was a 
Volksdichter, as his translator supposes : he was an artist, and 
he set down what he saw without any tiresome idea of con- 
verting men to his views of life. He flung his opinions at 
men’s heads careless whether they agreed with him or not—so 
long as they found him enough to eat and drink and be merry 
withal. And he had the keenest, clearest eye not only for facts 
but also for cause and effect ; while so marvellous was his 
capacity of deduction, that he is able to play the prophet where 
another is proud to play the reasoner. Those who seek instruc- 
tion object that he wrote as a humourist and a poet—that his 
vaticinations abound in wit, in fantasy, in humour, in exquisite 
phrases and delightful divagation ; for when you are listening 
for the steam-whistle and the horns of Elfland faintly blow 
instead, you are, naturally enough, put out of conceit with the 
player. The horns of Elfland: yes, it is Heine’s command of 
these instruments that makes him irresistible to the artist, im- 
possible to the Philistine. How to believe a man who proves to 
you that he has come straight from Fairyland? A place whose 
mere existence you can explain away with a phrase from 
Buckle? True, you have wit, humour, invincible logic, a con- 
vincing treatment of facts, what seems a very fair, howbeit a 
very bold, deduction. But those horns of Elfland! You can- 
not explain them away ; and there is an end of Heine. 

For Mr. Leland’s translation, the most that can be said is 
that it is sufficient. Certain sentences are not English, but you 
need no knowledge of German to understand their drift. If he 
will allow some literary friend to read the proof-sheets of his 
remaining volumes without a Heine before him, such blemishes 
will be removed. The notes might have been more biographical 
and less full of deadly-earnest. It is comic (and it would have 
delighted Heine) to find the poet’s attacks on English cookery 
gravely refuted in a foot-note. Still, the notes are interesting, 
and contain a good deal of miscellaneous information more or 
less germane to the text. This Sfirst volume contains the 
Florentine Nights, Schnabelewopski, the Rabbi of Bacharach (ot 
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which there is another good English translation), and the 
studies of Shakespeare’s girls and women. These last are 
hack-work of a sort. They are ridiculous, but they are in- 
teresting—(they are Heine !)—and, though they don’t throw 
much light upon Shakespeare, they tell us something of Heine. 
Of course it must always be remembered that the English nation 
was unworthy of Shakespeare ; that it is a mystery how he 
could possibly have been an Englishman ; and that it takes a 
German to appreciate him aright. Curiously enough, Heine 
does not share the common belief that Herren Tieck and 
Schlegel’s translations have vastly improved upon the original ; 
but then he was only a poet, and knew no better. 


MAMMALS 


An Introduction to the Study of Mammals. By W. H. FLOWER 

and R. LYDEKKER. London : Black. 

The compendium of the principles and facts connected with 
mammals, living and extinct, contained in this admirable and 
scholarly work is largely based upon Dr. Flower’s articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which Mr. Lydekker has arranged 
in their proper sequence. Messrs. Dobson, Thomas, and 
Mivart, too, have given free use of their studies. The illustra- 
tions are clear and full. In short, the work is one that cannot 
fail to be of service to the student. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the mammal is that the 
female is provided with mammary glands, by whose secretion 
the young (usually produced alive: but in the prototheria by 
means of eggs externally hatched) are nourished for some time 
after birth. Some, like whales, live in water, others, like moles, 
live underground; some, like monkeys, are arboreal, others, 
like bats, are aérial. In size they vary to a greater extent 
than the existing members of any other class, and include the 
largest living terrestrials. The extremes are marked on the 
one hand by the rorqual, which attains a length of eighty 
feet, and on the other by the harvest-mouse, which can climb 
a stem of wheat. Mammals furnish the greater portion of the 
animal food of many races of man, and likewise alarge amount 
of their clothing. These Dr. Flower treats in detail ; but in 
explaining the tegumentary structures he does not seem to 
have studied the experiments of Dr. Bowman on hair and wool. 
The real difference between these two consists in the method 
of attachment of the scales that cover the fibre. For example, 
the curled locks of the savage consist of true hair; and in 
some lower animals the wool is straight like hair. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the striped 
or the spotted is the more primitive type of colouring ; but no 
very conclusive arguments have been brought forward in favour 
ofeither view: though there is a tendency in the spots—and 
more rarely in the stripes—to disappear in favour of a uniform 
colour in harmony with the surroundings. The tawny hue of 
the lion accords well with the tone of the desert, the slate- 
grey of the elephant with the forest shades ; the coarse grey 
hairs of the sloth resemble a mass of lichen; and the dun 
colour of the wild ass is well suited to the sands of Kutch. In 
describing the skeleton the author has drawn upon his Osteology 
of the Mammalia. In the search after the purpose every 
structural modification subserves, adaptation to its special func- 
tion is not the only cause of the particular form of an organ : 
other factors than use must be taken into account. The same 
form of functional arrangement in digestion is not found in all 
the animals consuming a particular kind of diet: as with ox 
and horse, as with porpoise and seal. In describing the con- 
Stitution of the blood, Dr. Flower might have discussed the 
elements which go to the formation of ‘clot’ and the benefits 
of the arrangement. Nearly every mammal has a voice, 
though some marsupials and edentates appear quite mute. 
The whole brain, owing especially to the size of the cerebral 
hemispheres, is considerably larger, relatively to the bulk of the 
animal, than in other classes ; but its size depends upon many 
circumstances besides intelligence. Man’s brain is many times 
larger than that of all other known mammals of equal bulk, 
and even three times as large as that of the nearest ape. 

Dr. Flower discusses the origin and the affinities of the 
class. Professor Huxley passed over all known forms of 
birds and reptiles and went down to the amphibia. Pro- 
fessor Cope came to the conclusion that a group of early 
secondary reptiles were the true ancestors. Dr. Flower is of 
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opinion that the mammalia took their origin from the same 
ancestral stock at the time the amphibian type was passing 
into the reptilian. All serial arrangements of the orders are 
perfectly arbitrary ; and the author has already seen reason to 
depart in some respects from that one adopted in the Britannica. 
The most interesting chapter deals with geographical and geo- 
logical distribution. Among terrestrial forms each species has 
a certain definite area of distribution, which may be wide or 
restricted, but which is always connected or continuous. In 
the case of the lion, paleontology teaches that his distribution 
in the last geological epoch was even more extensive than now, 
inasmuch as he ranged over the greater part of Europe, includ- 
ing Britain. A remarkable feature in this connection is that 
the mammalia are absent from oceanic islands, save when in- 
troduced by man or imported on wreckage. The similarity 
of mammalian fauna in Britain and the Continent leads to the 
inference that at a comparatively late epoch there was direct 
communication by land. The author gives a brief sketch of 
the chief mammalian types characteristic of the six zoological 
regions of the globe—the Palzarctic, the Ethiopian, the Indian, 
the Australasian, the Nearctic, and the Neotropical ; together 
with the leading facts with regard to the most ancient forms of 
geological mammals. 

The different orders are progressively described with clear- 
ness and judgment. There is an interesting account of the 
oviparous duck-billed platypus, whose eggs develop in a man- 
ner akin to those of the reptilia: with some curious infor- 
mation about the constitution and habits of moles and bats. 
But the interest centres in the primates. The resemblances 
and differences between man and monkeys are carefully set 
forth. In brain and other respects the ourang is like unto 
man, though much inferior in size and weight. The cere- 
brum, however, is more symmetrically convoluted, and is less 
complicated with secondaries and tertiaries. Considering the 
fact of man’s bodily structure alone, the points in which he 
differs from the highest ape are not of greater importance 
than those in which that ape differs from other acknowledged 
members of the group; hence man has to be zoologically 
classified with the monkeys. Dr. Flower has omitted to note 
the canine-tusked men represented on old Peruvian pottery ; 
the diminished exercise of the teeth for personal encounter has 
led to their partial atrophy. In the gorilla the canine teeth 
project to the distance of at least an inch and a-half from the 
jaw ; and in the ourang they are even more prominent ; may 
not primitive man, then, have used his full-developed canines 
for combat or the chase? There is ample proof that his 
antiquity, as measured by any historical standard, is vast. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Flower, in the savage state he was influenced 
by the operation of those natural laws which have produced 
the variations seen in other regions of organic nature; and for 
ages untold his history has been kaleidoscopic. 

Dr. Flower concludes his excellent sketch with a new sum- 
mary of the results attained by the study of the terrene distri- 
bution of mar. The Ethiopian, the Mongolian, and the Cau- 
casian types are carefully differentiated ; but our author is not 
sanguine that his scheme will be universally accepted by 
anthropologists. For at any time new knowledge may break 
down hard-and-fast lines. 


‘AN HONEST CHRONICLER’ 


Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, etc., 1771-1772. 
Translated by H. LING RoTH. London: Truslove. 

It is astonishing that so interesting a record—of early ex- 
ploration, too, in countries now of the utmost importance to 
England—as Crozet’s Voyage should not till now have been 
translated into English. There seems, moreover, to have been 
only one French edition, published in 1783, and edited by that 
well-known traveller, the Abbé Rochon. In some ways, per- 
haps, we are fortunate in having waited so long for an Eng- 
lish version, for Mr. Ling Roth has elaborated his translation 
with a set of very valuable notes and illustrations, and has also 
had the help of specialists in geology, botany, and zoology. 
More : there are two excellent maps, and some really exquisite 
autotypic reproductions, chiefly of water-colour drawings now 
in the British Museum. 

For the narrative, it takes you back to those happy,days 
when there were still worlds to explore. A century before, 
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New Zealand had been sighted by Tasman, after his discovery 
of Tasmania, but he had not landed. Cook and Crozet were 
the first to map its shores. Crozet’s expedition sailed from 
Mauritius in 1771 under the command of Marion du Fresne, 
a French naval officer. They made a bad shot at the Ant- 
arctic continent, and discovered some uninhabited islands of 
small importance ; and they laid their course for Tasmania. 
Here they made overtures to the natives, which were rejected, 
and, seeing that they were wasting time in a country as wild as 
its inhabitants, Du Fresne sailed for New Zealand in search 
of water for his fleet and timber to remast one of his ships. 
They found the natives intelligent, partially civilised, and at 
first exceedingly friendly and obliging. The understanding 
lasted five weeks, when for no apparent reason Du Fresne 
and his boat party were murdered in cold blood. The mas- 
sacre has been discussed at length, and the native accounts 
(gathered years afterwards) differ from Crozet’s in several im- 
portant particulars. Whether some thieving aborigines were 
treated with undue severity, or the French, in their ignorance, 
invaded the mysterious taboo, is now of little consequence ; 
but when you read that ‘there were among our crews several 
sailors who suffered from the usual diseases, which they com- 
municated to the people of the country,’ you feel that there is 
much to be said for the New Zealanders. For the rest, their 
mode of life, their tattooing, their food of fern-root, and their 
weapons and implements are all described at length, as well as 
the French proceedings both before and after the massacre. 
Then Treachery Bay (Cook’s Bay of Islands) was left behind, 
and the expedition proceeded to the north-east. Passing several 
unknown coral islets, its next anchorage was at Guam, chief of 
the Ladrones. The extraordinary fertility and other natural 
advantages and the strange history of these islands are dis- 
cussed with much interesting detail ; and then you sail for the 
Philippines and Manilla, about which you learn a number of 
nteresting matters. Crozet’s descriptions seem to be unusually 
accurate and intelligent, and his narrative of adventure is in- 
variably straightforward and modest ; so that here is a book of 
travel of exceptional interest. 

The translation is well done, every trace of French idiom 
being rigidly excluded. There are a few slips in English 
grammar, but nothing more serious than may be laid at the 
door of the compositor. Also, there is a lengthy account, with 
illustrations, of the flying proa of the Ladrones. Now, this craft, 
as is known, depends for stability upon an outrigger, carried at 
some distance from and parallel to the side. Unfortunately 
you have two separate descriptions. According to Crozet the 
outrigger is carried a-lee, so that by resting on the water it 
makes capsizing impossible ; while Anson declares that it is 
set to windward, and that its weight in the air prevents the 
proa from dangerously heeling over. Then, Anson avers that 
the hull is flat on the lee but rounded on the weather side, 
whilst Crozet says precisely the opposite ; and they are also 
at variance as to whether it is the yard or the boom whose 
heel is unshipped from its socket when the vessel goes about. 
Save in the matter of round or flat sides, Mr. Roth has not 
appreciated these discrepancies, nor has he ventured to in- 
form his landsmen readers that Crozet, though he professes 
to have sailed in one of these boats, is mistaken in every par- 
ticular. Another appendix contains a brief reference to the 
literature relating to New Zealand ; and Crozet’s seems the 
only early work that is not English, or had not already been 
done into English. Seeing that the French, more than a 
century old, has never been reprinted, it is significant that the 
present edition is limited to five hundred numbered copies. 


ARISTOTLE FOR THE GENERAL 


Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by F.G. KENYON, M.A. London: Bell. 

Aristotle's ‘ Constitution of Athens.” Translated for English 
Readers and Students by T. J. DyMgEs, B.A. London: 
Seeley. 

It was inevitable that the sensation created by the discovery 
of Aristotle’s long-lost treatise should be turned to good effect 
by the publishers. Was not the work deemed worthy by Mr. 
Stead to rank as ‘the book of the month’ in his ingenious col- 
lection of pilferings from the magazines? And now two trans- 
lations are upon us, a third is announced, and the editors 
appeal with some confidence to ‘the general reader.’ Mr. 
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Kenyon intends his work for ‘ others besides professed scholars 
and historians,’ and Mr. Dymes dedicates his work to ‘Eng- 
lish readers and students’—a phrase apparently marking a 
subtle distinction. 

Mr. Kenyon’s translation may claim to rank as the autho. 
rised version. He it was who brought the work to light and 
lavished so much care on text and commentary. It is only 
right that he should be the first to give an English translation 
to the world, and there can be no doubt that his edition deserves 
to take precedence on its merits. The introduction is an ex. 
cellent piece of work. The authenticity of the treatise is briefly 
and moderately discussed : the chief points in which Aristotle 
is at issue with other historians are set forth and debated, and 
Mr. Kenyon avoids the temptation of making a didactic use of 
the narrative. His translation is based on a text improved by 
the criticisms of many scholars ; the notes are clear and suff- 
cient ; and lastly, a good index, a facsimile of part of the 
papyrus, excellent type and paper, add to the value of this little 
volume. 

Mr. Dymes can boast none of these advantages. His book 
is innocent of introduction and of index; the few notes in- 
serted are too brief to be of use, and some of them are mislead- 
ing (witness the absurd explanation of Hellenotamiz on p. 72), 
Moreover, Mr. Dymes has taken the text with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head : he has translated transcripts or supplements 
which Mr. Kenyon himself acknowledges to have been mis- 
taken, and he has ignored the suggestions of scholars which 
alone render many a passage possible. His treatment of the 
technical terms of the Athenian Constitution is a revelation of 
inconsistency. Some are translated into English devoid of 
sense or meaning, such as ‘Government-sellers’ ; others are 
transliterated into hybrid forms neither Greek nor Latin, 
When we add that we have detected some eight or ten posi- 
tive errors in the translation of the first thirty pages, it will be 
seen that his version must be used with extreme caution. 

Neither of the translations attains anyhigh literary excellence. 
Mr. Kenyon disclaims ‘any attempt at a literary style.’ His 
rendering of the narrative is simple and direct, but he was not 
wise to reproduce the quotations from Solon and other poets in 
English verse, for, it must be confessed, his muse is lame and 
undignified. Here is Solon’s lament from chapter v. : 

‘I see, and within my heart deep sadness has claimed its place 
As I look on the oldest home of the ancient Ionian race.’ 
Mr. Dymes is more chaste, but less correct : 
‘I ponder, and within my soul lie woes 
As I look on the most honourable land in Ionia.’ 
Let us take another instance of these contrasted styles. Here 
is Mr. Kenyon’s : 
‘The son of Diphilus, Athemion hight, 
Raised from the Thetes and become a knight, 
Did to the gods this sculptured charger bring 
For his promotion a thank-offering.’ 
Mr. Dymes is prosaic : 
‘ Anthemion dedicated this figure of Diphilus to the gods 
When he exchanged the Thetic rating for the knightly rank.’ 
‘ This figure of Diphilus’ is not a possible rendering; but leaving 
accuracy out of the question, what will the general reader make 
of ‘ Thetic rating’? Mr. Dymes is of opinion that the argu- 
ment of the book ‘ provides matter of political and practical 
rather than of academic interest.’ We do not agree with him. 
The general public is not profoundly interested in Greek his- 
tory, but if it were, this is the last book we should commend to 
it. Asa history of Athens it is incomplete: it is partial in its 
treatment, unduly concise, and painfully technical. It has a 
value for the scholar, for it supplements or corrects the accepted 
traditions, and its very difficulties stimulate interest ; but it 
will never be popular, and it is a mistake of tactics to try and 
plant it on the drawing-room table. We might as soon expect 
a corrupt fragment of the Bishop of Oxford’s history to rank as 
light literature among the Hottentots. 


THE TWO-FOOT TRENCH 


Our Fields and Cities; or, Misdirected Industry. By SCRIVENER 
C. SCRIVENER. London: Unwin. 

‘Pater!’ ‘Well?’ ‘ Your lamp smokes.’ This is the per- 
oration of Scrivener C. Scrivener, who within the covers of hi 
book is Mr. Gort. If it be a stroke of self-ridicule it is the 
only spark of humour in a dreary essay ; if it be not, it would 
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take a Donelly to read the cryptogram. Unambitious of Shacon- 
Bakespeare renown, we prefer the straightforward meaning 
that S. C. S. alias Gort is conscious of smoke in his reasoning 
and in his rhetoric of cloudiness. Following his full-mouthed 
curses, the confession is disappointing. Yet it is no recantation. 
S. C. S. remains the supreme reformer, the priest, the prophet, 
the propagandist of the Two-Foot Trench. Gort’s soul is on 
fire within him, and his wrath is great. He wandered on the 
shores of Trent when the roaring A°gir was sweeping back his 
waters ; and as he looked on the homeless rural tramps, he said 
to himself that Christianity is cant, the second power of a lie. 
In Lincolnshire he mused on ‘turnips, flats, rats, and mis- 
understandings’; in far North Hertfordshire he saw forsaken 
villages and ill-paid farm-labourers, and was sickened with the 
odour of London-grown manure ; and if the connection of all 
this with the Two-Foot Trench be not quite apparent, let it be 
remembered that Gort is only making out what he calls his 
‘premise.’ ’Tis unnecessary to follow him into particulars. 
Whatever his nostrum, we all know the evidence that will be 
adduced by that condition-of-the-people-essayist whose style 
is cheap and thin Ruskinian-Carlylese. Here we have letters 
from Dr. Barnardo ; with extracts from the papers and figures 
from the import returns: to show what we know already 
viz. that we buy abroad what might possibly be cultivated 
at home, and that ill-advised bumpkins throng from their 
homesteads to die or starve in town. 

If Scrivener C. Scrivener had a remedy for all that, we 
should listen respectfully, howbeit he fumed and foamed yet 
more than he does. He claims, however, to be able to pro- 
duce a millennium by the simple process of aérating the land. 
It appears that up to now we have never taken Mother Earth 
quite so seriously as we ought: we have but tickled her with 
a plough, and easily she has given us grain. But the game 
is getting earnest, and we must vex and importune her till 
she strain and labour to better purpose. In other words, we 
must scrape off the crust we have been cultivating, and stir 
up the subsoil so that we may lay it again on an aérated 
(and fertilised) bed. With spade and pickaxe it would take a 
man twelve months to delve an acre so, and, as ‘there are at 
least a million and a half acres likely to be vacant every 
autumn for some years to come,’ it is clear that in country 
districts there would be no lack of employment. Our author 
waxes very poetical as he tells how the wind would help man 
in his toil. ‘Admit the air freely and frequently,’ he says, ‘to 
soil that is said to have become exhausted, and it will be found 
that that soil has regained its fertility—it will have secreted 
potash, phosphates, and other curiosities (!) which can only be 
removed from it by the life of plants.’ Before the arrangement 
is carried out a few minor matters will need to be adjusted. 
Poor Bull, to adopt our author’s favourite personification of 
what he calls ‘ the land of the brave and the free,’ must get rid 
of the ‘ perfumed seigneurs ’ who, as is notorious, now fatten on 
the poor man’s toil ; with them must go the political parties, 
which are all rotten and corrupt; there must be no more 
hearkening to potterers like Henry George ; ‘municipalisation 
of the land, not nationalisation,’ is the ticket, for ‘it is to the 
great good heart of a great good people that we must look for 
faithful trusteeship.’ Incidentally the exchanges are to be de- 
stroyed and the markets enlarged ; the villainy called competi- 
tion will be abolished; Limited Liability and New River 
Companies are for Hades all; the cold doctrine of dazssez- 
faire, translatable as ‘I have got the brass,’ will be expelled 
the mind of man; and, to summarise, the rotation of crops 
and human nature will be revolutionised. Those who have not 
read the book will guess three times in vain ere they discover 
the reward, It is that the kind earth will not slumber wrapped 
in universal law, but will industriously provide a prophylactic 
against rheumatism. In other words, the ‘fruits ... denied by 
an absolutely rotten society’ will become as common as granite ; 
and these are celery, sea-kale, asparagus, tomatoes, and apples, 
‘by the thousand and ten thousand tons: not a few choice 
basketfuls for the enjoyment of perfumed seigneurs, but for the 
million and ten millions of men doing useful work of the coal- 
getting sort.’ Such is the rede of Scrivener C. Scrivener a/ias 
Gort. He has laid it down with so much digressive dulness 
that for this brief and clear epitome himself should be thank- 
ful. As to arguing with or answering him according to his 
folly... .! 
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SHORT STORIES 


The large number of very excellent short stories that appear 
nowadays indicates clearly the existence of an ever-increasing 
demand for such wares. This does not, indeed, mean that people 
are beginning to be aweary of the orthodox novel. Far otherwise. 
It would be as true to say that the magazine article—informa- 
tive, philosophical, or literary—is killing out full-dress books on 
these subjects. The fact is rather this : that very often you will 
sooner loaf away in utter idleness a spare quarter of an hour 
than boldly face up to the first of three volumes in the brief 
space at command. Or even if time be no object, there are 
moments and conditions of both mind and body when frivolity 
of a kind reigns supreme and an ordinary novel seems as full 
of boredom as the latest treatise on Final Causes or the Argu- 
ment from Design. The spirit of adventure has fled, and to 
play with light loves in the portal is all that the soul feels it can 
achieve. Herein lies the secret of the demand for short stories. 
Like Horniman’s ‘ pure’ teas or somebody else’s health-corsets, 
they supply a felt want. Add to this, too, that not a few persons 
who could only drivel through three hundred pages of small 
type or three volumes of larger, muddling up their puppets and 
aggravating the unfortunate and confiding reader, can yet turn 
out an eminently bright and sometimes even striking bit of 
work when tied down to a tenth of the space. Not merely is 
there no room for platitudinous conversations, Ruskinesque 
descriptions, cheap speculations on the moral basis of things, 
and all the rest, but the necessity to condense and come at 
once to the point has its counterpart not unfrequently in a special 
kind of knack which greater writers sometimes seek after in 
vain. It is not always true that ‘he who blows through bronze 
may breathe through silver’; the gifts are as different as the 
media of their display, and novelist and story-teller alike have 
their special lines along which alone good work may be reason- 
ably expected. Of recent stories few are better than Ga/- 
legher (London: Osgood), a collection of ten by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. Obviously himself an American, his characters 
are nearly all of the Transatlantic type. They are, however, a 
rare variety. Gallegher himself, the Philadelphia printer’s devil 
—one-third guttersnipe, one-third neo-journalist, and one-third 
statesman after the kind of James G. Blaine, all going to the 
making of his dirty, impudent little person; Raegen the bur- 
glar—with a soft place in his heart ; Van Bibber, the man of 
fashion—we beg pardon, the dude; the cynical Miss Catter- 
waight ; and sundry other young people, are strongly-drawn, 
picturesque personalities. But Mr. Davis can do more than 
draw picturesque personalities. He has also a certain under- 
standing of the human mind, male and female, of which he 
makes now remorseless, now gentle, half-contemptuous, half- 
sympathising use: witness ‘The Other Woman’ and ‘ The 
Walk up the Avenue,’ perhaps the most incisive pieces of work 
in the volume. Each of these deals with a single situation, 
and deals with it powerfully and well: ‘The Walk up the 
Avenue’ being indeed a model of its kind. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner is another American skilled in the art of 
the short story ; and his latest instalment, Zadoc Pine (London : 
Gay), though below the level of its predecessor, Short Szxes, 
is nevertheless excellent reading. If the present volume Jacks 
something of the spontaneity of the preceding one, greater 
care has, by way of compensation, been bestowed upon the 
execution. It were hard, indeed, to satirise more effectively 
than is done in ‘The Zadoc Pine Labour Union’ the methods 
of the notorious ‘ Knights,’ which are more degraded than even 
those o the New Unionism. The repellent vulgarity of Ameri- 
can life is mercilessly exposed in ‘Mrs. Tom’s Spree’ and 
‘Natural Selection’; while in refreshing contrast is the sub- 
dued tone of ‘A Second-hand Story’ with its idyllic sweetness, 
and of ‘ Squire Five-Fathom’ with its quaint pathos. Of course 
the results thus attained are achieved without any effort to 
point a moral, for the tales have been written not with a yearnest 
but an artistic purpose. 

Inferior to these, Mrs. Alfred Marks’ Orlando Figgins 
(London: Ward and Downey) yet furnishes*pleasant reading. 
She lacks somewhat that power of crisp, pointed writing with 
which the others are endowed, and her stories are all longer 
than theirs, being indeed embryo novels of a sort. Quite the best 
of them is ‘A Violin Story,’ a weird and pathetic tale. * Or- 
lando Figgins’ is, however, a clever study of humdrum lower 
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middle-class English life, and ‘The Adventure of Augustus 
Randolph’ is not without merit. The remainder, however, are 
mere journey-work. ‘In relaxation of agricultural and statisti- 
cal work,’ Mr. H. Kains-Jackson has permitted himself to in- 
dulge in the production of a slighter and more commonplace 
form of imaginative literature. No one can object to his taking 
his ease after this fashion, for it is as harmless as the invention 
of sixpenny puzzles for the delectation of children on wet days. 
But Mr. Kains-Jackson’s readers will not find much relaxation in 
the perusal of his Stories of Sentiment (London : Stock), unless 
indeed they take it in the form of soul-refreshing slumber. For 
these stories, beyond their sentiment and their dulness—if the two 
be indeed not the same—are remarkable only for two things : 
the outward aspect of the volume in which they appear, and the 
still stranger metaphors with which they are now and then 
adorned. The volume is a quarto, with small page and ample 
margins, such as one is wont to associate with words of price 
rather than ‘ relaxational’ efforts in fiction. For the metaphors, 
two out of many gems compel regret that the artificer thereof 
has not turned his attention to poetry instead of prose. A certain 
secret—of course a love one—we are told, ‘ was now lodged in a 
private drawer of thought, and the key was thrown into the river 
of the Past’; while of a certain ‘ pure-minded and passionate girl,’ 
“her love had not been lighted by the glow-worms of moonlight 
sentiment, nor would it be snuffed out by the flies’ wings of 
changing circumstances.’ With such wealth of imagery pouring 
from the ‘ relaxational’ pen of a jaded agricultural statistician, 
who can affirm the old debating-society proposition that ‘ poetry 
declines as science advances’? The pity is that such an out- 
burst is only occasional and never long sustained. This may 
keep Mr. Jackson from ever becoming a great writer. The 
British public cares not to dig for hidden treasures ; it prefers 
to find them on the surface, and in the full measure supplied by 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome in his graver flights. /, Me, and Him 
(London : Skeffington) is an exhibition in burlesque of the 
aphorism of Oliver Wendell Holmes (or somebody else) that 
there are three John Smiths—John Smith as he appears to 
himself, as he appears to his friends, and as he appears to his 
Maker. It is free from vulgarity, and is sometimes amusing— 
but that is all. 
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I 
tf \[ OTHING save modernity has been required of the persons dealt with in these essays. They are all modern, and e 
i * they have, perhaps, nothing else in common: unless it be that an educated person, who found one of them of 
whom he or she had never heard before, would have good cause to be rather ashamed of himself or herself. They may aa 
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them amusing. 
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